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WASHINGTON, 


WASHINGTON. 
THE DEFENDER OF HIS COUNTRY, 
THE FOUNDER OF LIBERTY, 
THE FRIEND OF MAN. 
History and Tradition are explored in vain 
For a Parallel to his Character. 
In the Annals of Modern Greatness 
He stands alone, 
And the noblest Names of Antiquity 
Lose their lustre in his Presence. 


Born the Benefactor of Mankind, 

He was signally endowed with all the Qualities 
Appropriate to his Illustrious Career. 
Nature made him Great, 

And, Heaven directed, 

He made himself Virtuous. 


Called by his Country to the Defence of her Soil, 
And the Vindication of her Liberties, 
He led to the field 
Her Patriot Armies ; 
And displaying in rapid and brilliant succession 
The United Powers 
Of Consummate Prudence 
And Heroic Valor, 
He Triumphed in Arms 
Over the most Powerful Nations 
Of Modern Europe: 
His Sword giving Freedom to America, 
His Counsels breathing Peace to the World. 


After a short repose 
From the tumultuous vicissitudes 


Of a Sanguinary War, 
The commanding energies of 
WASHINGTON 
Were again destined to a new career 
Of Glory and Usefulness. 
The Oivic Wreath 
Was spontaneously placed 
By the Gratitude of the Nation 
On the brow of the Detiverer of his Country. 





WASHINGTON. 


He was twice solemnly invested 
With the powers of Supreme Magistracy, 
By the unanimous voice 
Of a Free People ; 
And in his ExaLtep and Arpvovs Station, 
His Wisdom in the Cabinet 
Transcended the Glories of the Field. 


The Destinies of Washington 
Were now complete. 
Having passed the meridian of a Devoted Life, 
Having founded on the Pillars 
Of Nationa INDEPENDENCE 
The SpLenpip Fasric 
Of a Great Republic, 
And having firmly established 
The Empire of the West, 
He solemnly deposited on the Altar of his Country, 
His Laurels and his Sword, 
And retired to the shades 
Of Private Lire. 
A Spectacle so New and so Sublime 
Was contemplated by Mankind 
With the Profoundest Admiration, 
And the name of WASHINGTON, 
Adding new Lustre to Humanity, 
Resounded 
To the remotest regions of the Earth. 


Magnanimous in Youth, 
Glorious through Life, 
Great in Death ; 
His highest Ambition 
The Happiness of Mankind, 
His noblest Victory 
The Conquest of Himself. 
Bequeathing to America 
The Inheritance of his Fame, 
And building his Monument 
In the Hearts of his Countrymen, 
He lived 
The Ornament of the Eighteenth Century ; 
He Died 
LAMENTED BY A Mourning Wort. 
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To the Editor of the North American end 
U. S. Gazette—Mr. Lossing, in his very 
beautiful and interesting book about Mount 
Vernon, has inserted a copy of a eulogy on 
Washington, pasted on the back of the so- 
called Pitcher Portrait, for which he says, 
very kindly, he is indebted to me, and adds: 
“ Mr. Hall and others of Mr. Smith’s friends 
have been under the impression that that ac- 
complished gentleman was the author of the 
eulogy; but the explicit statement of Mr. 
Peale, and concurring circumstances, appear 
to remove all doubt of the truth of the com- 
mon tradition in the Washington family, that 
it was written by an unknown English gentle- 
man.” It is not my business to inquire into 
the “concurring circumstances” which Mr. 
L. has not thought proper to place before the 
public—but I will take it as a favor if you will 
— the following statement, which I be- 
ieve is substantially the same as that fur- 
nished to Mr. Lossing by me, upon which the 
claims of Mr. Smith are grounded, as my de- 
sire is to establish the claim of a Philadel- 
phian to the authorship of this splendid com- 
position, H. Hatt. 

Many years ago, John R. Smith, Esq., of 
this city, handed me a paper, of which the 
following is a copy. The history he gave me 
was that he saw in a window a common Liv- 


erpool earthenware pitcher, on which was a 
portrait of Washington, which he considered 


an excellent likeness. He purchased the 
itcher, and showed it to Bishop White, 
ile Peters, and James Read, Esq., all of 
whom had been friends and associates of 
Washington. They pronounced it to be one 
of the best likenesses they had ever seen. 
The picture was cut out, framed, and sent to 
Judge Washington, at Mount Vernon. These 
lines were written by Mr. Smith, and placed 
on the back of the picture. Some years af- 
terward among the visitors to Mount Vernon, 
were some ladies, one of whom found this in- 
scription, and made a very imperfect copy of 
it, which was soon after published, and, per- 
haps from the association, was attributed to 
an Englishman. It occasioned some discus- 
sion, and the authorship was, of course, given 
to Mr. Smith by those who had seen the 
original MS. This fact I got from a vener- 
able relict of revolutionary times, who knew 
the author, and all about the cireumstances— 
Mrs. Susan R. Eckard, now in the eighty- 
third year of her age, having her mind fresh 
and vigorous, and well stored with anecdotes 
of revolutionary times. She was present 
when Washington delivered his Farewell Ad- 
dress, at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
streets, of which a graphic sketch has been 
written within the last two years, 
te Hon, Charles Jared Ingersoll, who was 
well acquainted with Mr. Smith, tells me he 
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frequently talked with him about it, and was 
very proud of it.as his own composition. The 
Hon. Horace Binney well remembers it being 
talked of as Mr. Smith’s. This was the con- 
temporary evidence of the time, and as Mr. 
Binney knew Mr. Smith to possess a mind 
fully capable of such a composition, he was 
just as well satisfied that it was written by 
him as that “ Hail! Columbia’ was written 
by Judge Hopkinson. This united testimony 
should put an end to all question on the sub- 
ject. I snay also state that the Hon. Wm. J. 
Duane, a contemporary and acquaintance of 
Mr. Smith, frequently talked with him about 
it as his own composition. 

J. B. H. Smith, Esq., of Washington city, 
writes: “It has ever , aoe the belief in our 
family, and I have heard it from boyhood, 
that my uncle, John R. Smith, was the author 
and I think I once saw a copy of them in his 
handwriting.” Mr. Smith’s father had a copy 
of the Pitcher Portrait, with the eulogy on 
the back of it. 

I claim it, therefore, as an American tribute 
to the man who was “first in war, first in 
peace, and first in the hearts of his country- 
men.” It may very properly occupy a column 
of the Mount Vernon Record, and will, doubt- 
less, gratify the thousands of readers of your 
paper. It should be spread before the world 
for its truthfulness and sublimity of style. 
Should any gentleman of the fast anchored 
isle put in aclaim for paternity there, which 
may be well founded, it will be highly grati- 
fying to us in America to know that, in that 
day, while England was mourning over the 
loss of the finest jewel in her crown, there 
was one man in England who fully appre- 
ciated the character of “ Our Washington.” 

Harrison HALL, 

John Dorsey, Esq., framed a number of 
these portraits for his friends, and, no doubt, 
some of them are still to be found in‘ this 
city. 

[The editor of The Living Age knew Mr. John 
R. Smith very well, and that he was said to be the 
author of the inscription,—but cannot furnish any 
testimony on the subject. That of Mr. Ingersoll. 
and Mr. Binney’s opinion seem to be sufficient. 

We had for some years been wishing to record in 
The Living Age, piece we had so many years ago 
heard commended as the best character of Wash- 
ington ever written; but knew not to whom to ap- 

ly. (Had our old master, Mr. James Pemberton 
*arke, been living, he could doubtless have sup- 
plied it.) So we are glad to find it in the North 
American. Upon examination of the copy in Mr. 
Lossing’s book, we find that he or his printer has 
in two or three words altered the text as furnished 
by Mr. Hall, and in so doing has not improved it. 

The portrait on the Liverpool pitcher was copied 
from Stuart’s, and it was said that some slight, ac- 
cidental variations had made*the likeness better. 
We were familiar with it for years, in the house of 
the late Jonathan Smith, Esq.] 
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From Bentley's Quarterly Review. 
MODERN ENGLISH.* 


LEARNING to read is said to be the hardest 
of human acquirements. Nothing, indeed, 
could make us doubt the truth of the sajing, 
except that so many people who succeed in 
mastering this greatest of difficulties break 
down in attempting the easier branches of 
knowledge which follow. To judge by expe- 
rience, the hardest and rarest of all these 
sater achievements would seem to be that of 
writing one’s mother-tongue. In these days, 
to be sure, everybody writes, and almost every- 
body has some part of his writings printed. 
He who has not written a book has at least 
written an “article,” a “ letter,” or a “ para- 
graph,” or at all events he has tried the still 
humbler work of putting together a handbill 
oran advertisement. It is said to be pleasant 
to see one’s self in print; but it is a pleasure 
which has ceased to be a distinction ; it is a 
pleasure which hardly anybody is ascetic 
enough to deny himself. If we are a nation 
of shopkeepers, we are also a nation of au- 
thors. Indeed, the two callings work beauti- 
fully together: if; on the one hand, author- 
ship has become something very like a trade, 
so. on the other, a man can now hardly keep 
a shop without trying his hand at some meas- 
ure of authorship. In short, we all write; 
but when we have got thus far, a very fearful 
thought comes in, How do we write? To be 
sure we all write English, but what sort of 
English ? Can our sentences be construed ? 
Do our words really mean what we wish them 
to? Of the vast mass of English which is 
written and printed, how much is really clear 
and straightforward, free alike from pedantry, 
from affectation, and from vulgarity ? 

We are going to say some hard things of 
our neighbors, so we may just as well shelter 
ourselves as much as we may by saying that 
we are not going to boast of ourselves. We 
have no reason to think that we are better 
* 1. On the Study of Words: Five Lectures. By 

— Chenevix Trench, B.D. London, 


2. Eaglish Past and Present: Five Lectures. By 
Richard Chenevix Trench, B.D. London, 


1855. 

8. A Select Glossary of Engtish Words used for- 

merly in different senses from their present. 
Richard Chenevix Trench, D.D. Dean 
of Westminster. London, 1859. 

4. A Dictionary of Americanisms: a Glossary 0, 
Words usually regarded as peculiar to the 
Drited States. By John Russell Bartlett. 
Beton, 1859. 
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than other people. We are but human, and 
human nature is weak. Tt is very likely that 
some one may find in this review, in this 
number, in this article, examples of all the 
faults which we are going to find in other 
people. ° We hope it may not be so; if we 
sin, we at least do not.sin wilfully. But if we 
should be unluckily caught in preaching what 
we do not practise, let it be remembered that 
this will not show our preaching to be any the 
less true: it will only show the wonderfu. 
prevalence of the vice when it is found to 
reach the preacher himself. 

The causes of the corruption of modern 
English—for our readers will have already 
seen that we take for granted that it is cor- 
rupted—form a very wide subject indeed. It 
would take a very large book, written by a 
very wise man, to go to the bottom of all of 
them. But some of them lie on the surface. 
The wide spread of literature leads directly 
to the corruption of literature, Everybody 
reads, and nearly everybody writes. But it 
cannot be thought that everybody has the 
gift of tasteful and critical reading, or that 
nearly everybody has the gift of tasteful and 
correct writing. Again, the great mass of 
readers read almost wholly for amusement: 
if instruction is not altogether eschewed, it is 
only taken when it is put in on amusing 
shape. Now writing for amusement is in it- 
self as good and legitimate a form of writing 
as any other: a composition written only to 
amuse may be as perfect a model of pure 
English as a folio full of the profoundest 
learning. It is indeed in the higher branches 
of light literature that the purest models of 
style may most naturally be looked for. Mere 
style is of more importance there than in 
graver works, and there is no need of that 
sort of technical and quasi-technical language 
which must always encumber writings on 
special subjects. Because a man writes to 
please, or even to raise a laugh, it does not 
follow that his English may not be of the very 
best kind. But when everybody writes, and 
when everybody who writes thinks it his duty 
to raise a laugh, we may be quite certain that 
a great deal of what is written will be very 
bad English. Really humorous writing in all 
its various kinds requires special and rare 
powers. A man who does not possess them, 
and who is still obliged to write humorously, 
is driven to fall back upon some baser substi- 
tute. And hence, too, the taste of readers 
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as well as of writers becomes corrupted. 
Like Byron, they feed on poisons till they 
are to them a kind of nutriment. Familiarity 
with the false humor drives out all taste for 
the true. People who have filled themselves 
full of Mr. Dickens will not care to read about 
Sir Roger de Coverley. 

The necessities of periodical writing have 
done more than any thing else to corrupt the 
popular taste. Many people read nothing 
but newspapers; many others read nothing 
but newspapers, magazines, and novels. Now 
how does a man read a newspaper ? how does 
he too often read a quarterly review? How 
48 Our present reader reading our present 
article? How do we ourselves read anybody 
else’s article? Even in the case of the re- 
view, its reader seldom takes and studies it, 
line by line and word by word, with his el- 
bows on the table and his eyes never stirring 
from the book, as if he were intent upon 
Thucydides or Butler’s Analogy. We fear 


that we all of us are too much given to skim- 
ming, and to the offspring of skimming, which 
is skipping. We look through t® see what 
pleases us, and what does not please us .we 


pass by. We read perhaps when others are 
near us; we stop to make remarks and to 
answer questions. And if the question hap- 
pens to be about what we are reading, it is 
sure to be, not, “Is it wise? ” but always, “Is 
it interesting ?” 

What we say of a review applies with ten- 
fold force to a newspaper. Of course, in a 
review there will be many articles written 
with great care, and which ought to be read 
with great cate—articles on matters of per- 
manent importance, and which deserve a place 
among our permanent literature. Still, ex- 
cept in a few brilliant exceptional cases, these 
are not the articles which best succeed in fix- 
ing the attention of the general reader. They 
doubtless attract their own special readers, 
but the review mainly lives—at any rate in a 
commercial sense—by those articles which are 
attractive to all readers. But how much more 
forcibly still is this the case with a newspaper. 
A newspaper, especially a daily paper, is, and 
must be, hastily written and hastily read ; it 
is skimmed over and thrown aside. Its best 
portions form the subjects of a single day’s 
conversation. Their utmost permanence is 
when any one whom they may personally 
concern cuts them out and pastes them in a 
book. Of course, all this is no fault of news- 
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paper writing. We must have newspapers, 
and newspapers cannot be written or read in 
any other way. But it is a sort of reading 
and writing which is surrounded with very 
great temptations, and when those tempta- 
tions are not guarded against, they may do 
both writers and readers no small mischief. 
A composition which is to live only a sin- 
gle day, which is to be read at an idle hour, 
to be put down and never taken up again, 
naturally possesses a style of its own. The 
style of a philosophical folio, even that of an 
“article” of the longer and graver class, 
woud clearly be out of place. It must be oa 
a nature at once to attract and to arrest at- 
tention: it must be interesting, and some- 
thing more than interesting: it must be 
lively, sparkling, forcible, saying a great deal 
in a few words. Now this is surely the de- 
scription of no very easy kind of composition. 
A man may do all this, and yet may sin 
against none of the higher laws either of 
style or matter. But so to do requires very 
peculiar, and we should think rather rare 
gifts; it is certainly not within the compass 
of every writer even in our first-class news- 
papers. The temptations which beset the 
newspaper writer, whether correspondent or 
leading-article maker, are truly manifold. 
There is, first of all, the yreat question of mat- 
ter. The newspaper writer, like the preacher, 
must say something, while very likely he may 
really have nothing to say. To make your 
nothing attractive is yet harder than to make 
your something equally so. Far-fetched an- 
ecdotes and allusions, artificial modes of ex- 
pression, needless and sometimes false antith- 
eses, a general style of false briiliancy and 
false vivacity, are the natural result. It is 
but seldom that a newspaper article can be 
the straightforward utterance of a man’s 
heart. Even when he honestly means what 
he says, when there is no conscious misstate- 
ment, no conscious fallacy, the thing still 
takes an artificial form. A man may write 
what he thinks, but he hardly ever writes it 
as he thinks it. But how much more when 
there is simply something to be said, and 
some particular side to be taken, at all haz- 
ards. Some practised writers may in such a 
case reach such a height of ingenious sophis- 
try as to make art really counterfeit nature, 
and the worse side really appear th¢ better. 
Less skilful hands may take refugein mere 
falsehood, blustering, and name-calling. Or, 
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perhaps more commonly than either, the in- 
herent nothingness or inherent error may be 
‘wrapped up in such a blaze of false brilliancy 
and decked out with such a profusion of jest 
and anecdote, that the reader at least thinks 
the article very clever, even if he does not 
exactly know what it has taught him. 

Now this vice, in different shapes, infects 
nearly all our periodical literature. Doubt- 
less, we may find some among the best articles 
in the best papers which are wholly free from 
it. There are some writers who can treat 
ludicrous subjects in a ludicrous style, and 
grave subjects in a grave style, and can pro- 
duce in either case a composition at once 
popular and really well written. There are 
others, on the other hand, with more of mat- 
ter than manner, with more earnestness than 
brilliancy, who, instead of the vice of false 
glitter, fall into the opposite vice of respecta- 
ble heaviness. But, as a rule, false brilliancy 
ias it all its own way over the whole range 
ttretching from the Times to the Daily Tele- 
graph. Of course, the vice takes very differ- 
ent shapes according to the capacity of differ- 
ent classes of writers and readers. The false 
lights put out different colors, but they are all 
fa.se lights just the same. In the inferior 
papers the false glitter is often mixed up with 
thuch of mere ignorance and vulgarity. The 
words are not always English and the sen- 
fences cannot always be parsed. The higher 
tlass of daily papers are, of course, not open 
to this kind of charge. But, high and low, 
there is essentially the same false glitter about 
both, the same odd periphrases for common 
things, the same false antitheses, the same 
forced jokes, the same jerking and straining 
after effect. One does it better than another; 
one counterfeit is more like the truth than 
another; but the thing is essentially the same 
in all. The provincial penny-a-liner tells you 
a story of a cock and a bull, in which cock 
and bull are alike spoken of by some queer 
and would-be facetious cireumlocution. The 
vice is essentially the same when the metro- 
politan journalist practises his favorite trick 
of beginning an article with some smartly 
told anecdote, old or new, true or false, and 
then suddenly hurling the unsuspecting reader 
into some other subject a thousand years or 
a thousand miles off from that with which the 
article began. 

But if the evil of which we complain were 
confined to newspapers, the thing might be 
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just bearable, but unluckily from newspapers 
it has made its way into nearly the whole of our~ 
literature excent the very highest class. As 
a general rule now-a-days, something smart, 
something facetious, is required of everybody. 
A book of travels is now for the most part little 
more than a book of jokes. We doubt if 
anybody would now read such a book as that 
of Sir John Chardin. We want something 
“ interesting,” something “exciting,” and what 
is understood by interesting and exciting is 
generally something in the vivacious style of the 
newspapers. The very title must be something 
sparkling, something jingling or alliterative 
— May Fair to Marathon,” “ Leith to Lap- 
land,” “There and Back,” “The Bridal and 
the Bridle.” But not only voyages and trav- 
els, even history itself has to be written in 
the same style if it is to attract popularity. 
We do not mean that Bishop Thirlwall and 
Dean Milman write in this fashion. But there 
is another writer, Mr. Macknight, who has 
given us two volumes of the “ Life of Burke,” 
in the very worst newspaper style, clearly be- 
eause it had become quite natural to him and 
he could not write in any other way. Lord 
Macaulay is indeed a happy exception. He 
writes good English and yet all the world 
reads him. It is ungracious to ask whether 
Lord Macaulay has won his position with the 
general public by reason of his virtues or of 
his faults. But, at all events, he is the only 
very popular writer who never writes a sen- 
tence which will not construe, who never uses 
a word except in its proper sense, who never 
makes a bad joke, and who is never guilty of 
a foreign word or a foreign idiom. His pop- 
ularity may either be a happy accident, or it 
may be a sign of repentance on the part of 
the general reader. We do not profess to 
settle the question, but we shall be glad to 
accept the most charitable interpretation. 
Again, newspaper writing and its excessive 
influence do harm in another way. We have 
got into a way of making an idol of “the 
press,” as if it were an end and not a means. 
We do not mean here to enter into the polit- 
ical aspect of the question; our business now 
is with matters purely literary. But it might 
be worth asking. whether, even politically, 
“the press” has not at least an incidental bad 
side as well as a good one. Sismondi re- 
marks,* with great truth and depth, that the 


* “ Histoire des Francais,” chapter xxxii. “Le 
délit de publier des vérités offensantes étant devenu 
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‘nvention of printing had a bad immediate 
effect upon historical truth. The old chroni- 
clers, whose works never got beyond manu- 
script, might sometimes be prejudiced and 
sometimes ill-informed, but they commonly 
wrote the truth according to the best of their 
means. But thecourtly and rhetorical writers 
who succeeded them thought of little more 
than of using their pens to flatter kings and 
princes. Hence, both in England and France, 
there is a remarkable break between the old 
chroniclers and historians of the modern kind, 
a period in which history for the most part 
degeneratcs into mere panegyric. Newspa- 
pers are now-a-days used for pretty much the 
same ends in despotic countries, while in free 
countries they sometimes seem inclined to set 
up a despotism of their own. By a large class 
of people “the press "—and “ the press” al- 
most always means newspapers and not books 
—is worshipped as a kind of mysterious oracle. 
A man very likely reads only one newspaper 
and believes all it tells him. In the old Athe- 
nian democracy a man at least heard both 
sides; if Kleon talked on the one side, he 
might hear Nikias talk on the other. But the 


genuine English newspaper reader reads and 
worships his one paper and never comes across 


what is to be said on the other side. We 
have met with people who regularly change 
their opinions just as their forefathers used to 
change their religion in the sixteenth century. 
Now this has a bad effect in a literary as well 
as in a political way. The newspaper writer 
gets looked upon as a great authority; he is 
so great an oracle on the most important sub- 
jects that he must be an equal authority upon 
all. He may write about what he pleases, 
whether he understands it or not, and his 
readers give him credit for being master of 
all branches of knowledge alike. To display 
a little learning and science, as well as his ac- 
knowledged political wisdom, of course, wins 
him extra worship with those who cannot de- 
tect him. That anybody can write history 
seems now to bean admitted truth, It is not 
like chemistry, which wants special knowledge 
and an expensive apparatus. It is not like 
geology, where a man must go and poke about 
bien autrement grave que celui de consigner ces 
mémes vérités dans un manuscrit qui ne pouvait 
circuler; il fut poursuivi par les princes avec beau- 
coup plus de vigilance. Les historiens devinrent 
plus timides et plus flatteurs, et s’il y avait une 
opinion populaire, ils se gardérent de lui donner 
aucun essor.” 
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for himself, hammer in hand. It only needs 
that he should be able to read and write, and 
everybody can do that. A “literary gentle- 
man” who knows all about the present and 
something about the future, must surely un- 
derstand the past by a kind of intuition. To 
talk about Aischylus and Charlemagne and the 
Byzantine empire, sounds well, and gets a. 
man the character of a scholar. To talk-—as 
a writer in the Times did—about “ the T'aol 
[sic] of the ancient Greek philosophers ” may 
very likely get him the character of a schola! 
and a metaphysician in one. But if a mat 
employs Aischylus, Charlemagne, the Byzan 
tine empire, and the “Taoli,” only to show 
the vast superiority of his readers to all four 
the sensation is so delightful that we mus! 
venture on a quotation of our own fully to ex: 
press it. 
“mparov pv loorepavorg éxidovy Kameda rovr 
TLC Elrrot, 

edbi¢ did Tove oTEepivoug éx’ Gxpwv Tov muyWiw 

éxGOnobe.*® 

We would again repeat that we do n¢ 
mean to say one word against popular writ. 
ing, periodical writing, or newspaper writing 
in themselves, They are all needs of the 
age, and we must have all of them. We only 
point out the temptations both as to style and 
matter to which this sort of writing is exposed 
—carelessness as to accuracy, false humor, 
general false brilliancy. ‘These are tempta 
tions which beset every one who tries this sori 
of writing, but a really good writer will strive 
against them and overcome them, They have, - 
however, as a matter of fact, deeply infected 
our whole popular literature; we often see 
traces of the stain affecting even works of a ° 
much higher aim, As it is, setting aside the | 
very small class of really illustrious writers, 
we are thankful if we find that an article, or 
even a book, contains nothing worse than 
ignorance and stupidity, or even than fine 
writing and empty verbiage. Such a one 
really has a kind of comparative merit, if it 
be only free from the deeper vices of flippancy, 
impertinence, and constant straining «after 
forced humor. 

Of the many lines of thought which’ these 
prevalent vices of style open to us, there is 
one which we wish to work out at rather 
greater length. This is that which relates 
to language in the strictest sense—to the 
choice of words. In nothing have our pop- 


* Aristoph. Knights, 713. 
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ular writers gone more deeply astray; at the 
same time, the fault is one more easy of cor- 
rection than many others. A man can hardly 
of his own will and pleasure cast off a gen- 
eral style of writing which has become nat- 
ural to him. But he may, by simply stopping 
to think, learn to do a great deal in the way 
of using words in their proper places and 
their proper meanings, The subject admits 
of more direct definition and discussion than 
most questions of style, and it is also inti- 
mately connected with the most interesting 
points in the history of our language. 

The great crowning vice with regard to 
the use of words is, that so few people will 
condescend to use the common and natural 
names of things; in a word, that so few peo- 
ple write plain, straightforward English. The 
good old Macedonian rule of calkng a spade 
a spade finds but few followers among us. 
The one great rule of the “ high-polite style” 
is to call a spade any thing but a spade. A 
good plain Teutonic word will not do: it is 
neither refined nor facetious. Refinement 
leads to the use of long, outlandish, com- 
monly would-be Latin words; while the ne- 
cessity of facetiousness leads to queer, round- 
about circumlocutions, which are thought to 
carry with them something of the nature of 
a surprise or a joke. The shrinking from 
the plain, honest speech of our Teutonic fore- 
fathers is ludicrous beyond every thing. Of 
course, the lower the nature of the composi- 
tion the more fully developed is this bastard 
Latinism. The days are past when learned 
men despised the Teutonic element, and made 
our language as “classical” as they could. 
And even their Latinism differed from that 
of the penny-a-liners, Sir Thomas Browne 
could not bring himself to talk of a “skull,” 
he chose rather to say a “ cranny,” but he at 
least gave his queer bantling an English ter- 
mination. In our times, as a general rule, 
the better Greek and Latin scholar a man is, 
the more purely Teutonic is his speech. Or 
if there. are some exceptions, they are gen- 
erally to be found among those who go off 
into another sort of slang, quite distinct from, 
though quite as odious as, the slang of the 
penny-a-liner. We mean the slang of mod- 
ern metaphysics. We have no doubt that 
“ objectivity ” and “ subjectivity,” “ the abso- 
Jute” and “ the unconditioned,” mean some- 
thing or other in their own science, just as 
much as the technical phrases of chemistry, 
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geology, architecture, politics, or any other 
science. But we think the metapbysicians 
are the only people who insist upon driv- 
ing their technicalities down other people's 
throats as parts of their every-day speech. 
We do, indeed, remember an historical leo- 
turer telling his hearers that Gaul was like a 
dermoskeleton, and Ragnar Lodbrog like 
a cephalopod. The audience had, of course, 
to picture to themselves what a dermoskele- 
ton might be from what little they knew of 
the state of Gaul, and to think whether any 
saga recorded of Ragnar Lodbrog any such 
feats as Herodotus tells us of Hippokleides. 
But we do not think the votaries of dermo- 
skeletons, cephalopods, or other special ob- 
jects of study generally play such pranks, 
We do not believe that Professor Owen, talk- 
ing to a non-zodlogical class, would compare 
a kingdom to a deinotherion, or that Profes- 
sor Willis would liken a hero to a ressant- 
lorimer moulding. But the metaphysical 
jargon has formed a school of its own; its 
followers not only write it themselves, but 
expect it in other people. We thought it 
hard enough a little time back when we saw 
Homer himself charged with either objectiy- 
ity or subjectivity—we forget which. But it 
was harder still when we saw in a book of 
criticisms by one Mr. Gilfillan, a grave objec- 
tion brought against Lord Macaulay, that the 
words “ objective” and “subjective” never 
occur in his writings. Now this is really too 
bad; it approaches too much to the proceed- 
ings of Sharp and Claverhouse: there should 
be a Toleration Act, declaring that no man 
shall be forced to talk metaphysics against 
his will. Till then, the metaphysicians must 
not complain if people who make some pre- 
tensions to learning in other ways sometimes 
go away with no clearer notion of their sci- 
ence than that it is something about “ the ob- 
jectionable ” and the “ ill-conditioned.” 

But we will, for the present at least, leave 
the metaphysical slang—with a single glance 
at the mathematical slang word “ eliminate” 
mostly used in the newspapers as if it were 
synonymous with “ elicit”—and betake our- 
selves to the vulgar slang. Not, indeed, that 
it remains wholly vulgar ; it is gradually work- 
ing itself upward; the style of the penny-a- 
liner is fast making its way into grave octa- 
vos, and is spoken forth with great unction 
alike in pulpits and in senates. Over all 








official writings, great and small, it has gained 
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undisturbed sovereignty. A public officer, 
from a prime minister to a post-office clerk, 
would be ashamed to send forth a despatch 
which a Dane, a German, or a Dutchman 
would recognize as written in a speech akin 
to his mother-tongue. The whole literature 
of notices, advertisements, and handbills—no 
small portion of our reading in these days— 
seems to have declared war to the knife 
against every trace of the Angles, Saxons, 
and Jutes. To be sure, there are a few words 
which will obstinately stick to their places: 
“of” and “and,” “in” and “out,” “ you,” 
“1,” and “they,” “is” and “was,” and 
“ shall,” and a few more of the like kind, 
seem to have made up their minds not to 
move. But “man,” “ woman,” “ child,” and 
“house” have already become something 
like archaisms. To be sure, what ens rationis 
of any spirit would put up with being called 
“a man,” when he can add four more sylla- 
bles to his account of himself, and be spoken 
of as an “ individual?” The “ man” is clean 
gone, quite wiped out; his place is filled up 
by “individuals,” “ gentlemen,” “ characters,” 
and “ parties.” The “ woman,” who in times 
past was the “ man’s” wife, has vanished still 
more completely. In all high polite writing, 
it is acase of “Oh, no! we never mention 
her.” The law of euphemisms is somewhat 
capricious; one cannot always tell which 
‘words are decent and which are not. The 
+ cow ” may be spoken of with perfect pro- 
priety in the most refined circles: in this case 
it is the male animal who is not fit to be men- 
tioned ; at least, we learn from one of the 
books at the head of this article, that Amer- 
ican delicacy requires that he should be spoken 
of asa“ gentleman cow.” But the female 
of “horse” is doubtful, that of “dog” is 
wholly proscribed. When the existence of 
such a creature must be hinted at, “lady 
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which is not equally applicable to a ewe lamb 
or a favorite mare. But it was a “female” 
who delivered the lecture, and we suppose 
the females know best about their own affairs, 
To be sure, “ female ” is not our only choice: 
there are also “ ladies” in abundance, and a 
still more remarkable class of “young per 
sons.” Why a “young person” invariably 
means a young woman is a great mystery, 
especially as we believe an “ old person” may 
be of either sex. Men and women being no 
more, it is only natural that “children” 
should follow them. There are no donger 
any “ boys” and “girls ;” there are instead 
“young gentlemen,” “ young ladies,” “ juve- 
niles,” “ juvenile members of the community.” 
“ Houses,” too, have disappeared along with 
those who used to live in them. A man and 
a woman used to live in a house, but an “ in- 
dividual” or a “ party,” when he has con- 
ducted to the hymeneal altar the young fe- 
male to whom he has formed an attachment, 
cannot possibly do less than take her to re- 
side in a “ residence.” A house! there is no 
such thing: there is the genus “ residence,” 


divided into the several species of “ mansion,” 
“villa residence,” “cottage residence,” and 
“tenement.” England used to be studded 
with inns—inns where it was said that one 


used to get one’s warmest welcome. Now 
there are no such things: to be sure there 
are “ hotels,” which do not contain a singie 
“room,” but which are full of “ apartments.” 
As man and his dwelling-place exist no 
longer, it is no wonder that all the sorts ana 
conditions of men to whom one was used are 
now to be.traced no longer. Lords and 
nobles have made way for an “aristocracy” 
of whom the law of England knows noth- 
ing; and the whole commons of this realm, 
who once were “the people of England,” 
have now sunk into “the million,” and the 


dog” supplies a parallel formula to “ gentle- | masses.” A shop is an “establishment ;” 
man cow.” And it really seems as if the | and to take a walk is to “ promenade.” Our 
old-fashioned feminine of “man” were fast | landowners are “ proprietors,” our farmers 
getting proscribed in like manner. We, un- | and yeomen are “ agriculturists,” and the 
discerning male creatures that we are, might | working man who toils in the sweat of his 
‘have thought that “ woman ” was a more ele- | brow is content to cease to have a substantive 
gant and more distinctive title than “ female.” | being at all, and to be spoken of, like a met- 
We read only the other day a report of a | aphysical abstraction, as an “ operative.” 

lecture-on the poet Crabbe, in which she who| Now, of course, the full development of this 
was afterwards Mrs. Crabbe was spoken of | sort of style is only to be found in produc- - 
as “a female to whom he had formed an at- ‘tions of a very low order. The conversation 
tachment.” To us, indeed, it seems that a of a waiter, the writings of a provincial re- 


man’s wife should be spoke:? of in some way | porter, show it in its fullest beauty. But the 
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poison gradually works upward; traces of it 
reach the very highest places. We have seen 
the word “ individual,” when “man” would 
have done much better, in the writings of Dr. 
Lingard, of Dr. Arnold, and of Sir Walter 
Scott. Even Lord Macaulay, the most accu- 
rate of all writers, often talks of people “ re- 
siding,” when it would have done just as well, 
or better, to say that they “lived.” What is 
the difference? it may be asked. We take 
it to be this: to “ reside ” is a technical term, 
meaning some sort of formal and official “ res- 
idence.” A clergyman “resides” on his liv- 
ing; a cabinet minister “ resides ” (if he does 
reside) in Downing Street; but Jack, Tom, 
and Harry simply “live” in their mansions, 
villas, or tenements. If you use the word 
“reside ” on every occasion, you at once de- 
prive yourself of the appropriate use of it in 
a special and technical sense. . 

What, then, are the rules which we ought 
to follow in the choice of words? They seem 
to us to be very simple. Speak or write plain, 
straightforward English, avoiding the affecta- 
tion of slang or technicality on the one hand, 
and the affectation of purism and archaic dic- 
tion on the other. The history of our mixed 
Janguage seems to furnish us with two very 
sound principles : Never use a Romance word 
when a Teutonic one will do as well ; but, on 
the other hand, Never scruple to use a Ro- 
mance word when the Teutonic will not do 
as well: that is, do not over-Teutonize from 
any archaic pedantry, when your speech would 
thereby become harsh, obscure, or obsolete. 
Our language is one essentially Teutonic ; the 
whole skeleton of it is thoroughly so; all its 
grammatical forms, all its most common and 
necessary words, are still identical with that 
old mother-tongue whose varying forms lived 
on the lips of Arminius and of Hengest, of 
Harold, of Norway and of Harold, of Eng- 
land, of Alaric, of Alboin, and of Charles the 
Great. But in the course of ages it has gone 
through two processes which have given it its 
present shape. One, indeed, is common to 
all the kindred tongues. They have all more 
or less completely lost their inflexions. Of 
the rich, grammatical forms of the old Teu- 
tonic tongue, the modern English, Low Dutch, 
and Scandinavian retain only a few shattered 
fragments. The grammatical stores of the 
modern High Dutch, the literary German, 
seem indeed rich by comparison; but even 
they are still only a somewhat larger collec- 
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tion of fragments, and their comparative rich- 
ness is doubtless owing to the classical High 
Dutch really being a literary, and not a pop- 
ular, an artificial, and not a native, language. 
This sort of change seems fated to come over 
every language at a certain stage: it would 
doubtless have come over both English and 
Latin, had no Normans, no Goths and Van- 
dals, ever appeared in Britain or in Roman 
Europe. Doubtless in both cases the inva- 
sion tended to hasten and to confirm the 
change; but the experience of other lands 
shows that it would have happened sooner 
or later without them. 
The other modifying process is one pecu- 
liar to our own among the Teutonic lan- 
guages. This is the immense infusion of Ro- 
mance words which has been going on ever 
since the Norman Conquest. The infusion is 
so great that it divides our present vocabulary 
with the original stock. Still it is only an 
infusion, not anequalelement. This is shown 
by the fact that one may make whole sen- 
tences of modern English in which every 
word shall be Teutonic, while it is impossible 
to put together the shortest grammatical con- 
struction in which every word shall be.Ro- 
mance. The grammar is still Teutonic; so 
are all the pronouns, particles, etc., without 
which a sentence cannot be put together; so 
are all the most necessary nouns and verbs, 
the names of the commonest objects, the ex- 
pressions of the simplest emotions. Within 
a certain simple and narrow range of ideas 
we can get on without Romance words at all. 
As long as we keep ourselves to action and 
feeling, we have very little need of them: 
they come in with discussion and speculation. 
The highest and lowest forms of composition 
are, or at least may be and should be, almost 
purely Teutonic. The language of lofty poe- 
try, that of fervent devotion, that of earnest, 
hortatory eloquence, need draw but very lit- 
tle on foreign sources. Nowhere does purely 
Teutonic English stand forth in a nobler form 
than in many passages both of our English 
Bible and of our Book of Common Prayer.* 
* Not that its authors seem to have gone on any 
fixed principle about it. In the Exhortation in the 
Daily Service every thing is said twice, a Romance 
and a Teutonic word everywhere translating one 
another. On the other hand, there is one single 
passage in the English New Testament which 
stands alone in the circumstance that the Romance 
word is absolutely mania Ae rve one of the 


sublimest of rhythms, ‘ heard as it were 
the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
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There are whole clauses of the Te Deum, the 
sublimest of hymns, in which not a single 
Romance word is to be found. And, on the 
other hand, the foreign element is as little 
needed in every-day talk or every-day corre- 
spondence, except when the latter is reached 
by the vices of the modern high polite style. 
But the moment you get upon any thing in 
the least degree abstract or technical, you 
cannot write a sentence without using Ro- 
mance words in every line. Least of all can 
we discuss the two elements in the language 
itself without bringing in both freely. We 
have the two elements, the original stock and 
the infusion ; we must be content to use both; 
the only thing is to learn to use each in its 
proper place. 

The Romance element in our modern Eng- 
lish consists of several classes of words which 
are entitled to very different degrees of re- 
spect. There are, first of all, those which are 


thoroughly naturalized, words which we not 
only habitually and necessarily use, but which 
aman must be a pretty fair philologer to rec- 
ognize as foreign words at all. As is always 
the case with words taken into a language at 


an early stage, they are made to assume the 
whole shape and air of the company into 
which they are introduced. If you say that a 
man “ pays his debts” or “ pays money,” you 
no more feel any exotic effect than you do if 
you say that he eats bread, drinks water, 
wears clothes, rides a horse, reads a book, or 
does any thing else of-the most thoroughly 
Anglo-Saxon kind. But “ pay,” “ debt,” and 
“ money ” are all Romance words. A knowl- 
edge of French at once shows that they all 
have French cognates; but they sound so 
very natural in English, that one might be 
half inclined to refer them to the small Teu- 
tonic element in French, That “ pay” has 
any thing to do with “ pacare,” “money ” any 
thing to do with Juno Moneta, a man must 
really be a pretty good scholar to think of. 
The forms of the words “ pay ” and “ money ” 
look as purely English as “ say” and “ honey ;” 
and a man might be tempted to look in his 
German dictionary for “ pagen ” and “ monig” 
as well as for “sagen” and “honig.” One 
of the two, indeed, he would find in another 
form; but “miinze” is, if any thing, even 
more thoroughly Teutonized than “ money.” 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunder- 


ings, saying, Alleluia, for the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth.”—Rev. 19: 6. 
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“Please,” again, is thoroughly naturalized; 
if “Please to pay me that money” is not 
plain English, notwithstanding its three Ro- 
mance words, there is no such thing as plain 
English, in the world. But when it comes to 
saying, “I should be obliged to you to dis- 
charge that pecuniary obligation,” you at once 
feel that you are landed in altogether another 
state of things. 

Of these thoroughly naturalized Romance 
words some are actually older than the Con- 
quest. These are the small class of official 
and technical, mostly ecclesiastical, words, de- 
rived immediately from the Latin, which we 
may call the class which “came in” with 
Augustine. Such are “bishop,” “ priest,” 
“creed,” “mass;” foreign words, but fitted 
with a thoroughly English form. Brought 
into the language at such an early age, they 
have, through all its later stages, followed 
just the same laws of change as the Teutonic 
roots themselves. 

But by far the greater number of these 
thoronghly naturalized strangers did not 
come straight from Latin, but through the 
middle term of Old-French, and did not come 
in with Augustine, but “came in with Wil- 
liam the Conqueror.” Like the men who did 
the same, now that they have dwelt for eight 
hundred years in the land, nobody looks upon 
them as the least bit outlandish. They have 
fitted themselves with English terminations, 
and adapted themselves to English tongues, 
and are now as much at home as if they were 
genuine Angles, Saxons, or Jutes. Still, with 
one very important class of exceptions, even 
these are not among the very commonest ana 
most needful words of all. But, as Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, and so many efter him,* have re- 
marked, we still have to go to the Norman 
for our dressed meats, as well as for him or 
her who makes them ready. Even the roast 
beef of old England and the cook who roasts 
it both bear Romance names; but we feel 
very differently towards them from what we 
do towards the “ cuisinier” who sends up all 
the fashionable dishes with names unpro- 
nounceable to John Bull. Again, of our 
titles of honor, there is just one which is dis- 
tinctively English, one which no foreigner, 
certainly no Frenchman, ever seems able to 
make head or tail of. This is not the Anglo- 
Saxon lord or the Scandinavian earl, but 
that mysterious “ Sir Peel,” whose title is in 


* And before him.—Living Age. 
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very truth as French as any thing can be. On 
the other hand, it may perhaps be doubted 
whether the reputation of the lord mayor would 
be quite so great on the other side of the 
channel had he still gone on bearing his old 
Teutonic title of Portreeve.* 

Now both these classes of words, the small 
and chiefly sacred group which date from 
697, and the for larger body of settlers which 
appeared in 1066, are to be looked upon as 
having by this time quite as good a right 
among us as if they could trace their descent 
up to Woden himself. They have altogether 
lost the look and feel of foreign words. But 
ever since that mixture of Norman and Eng- 
lish took place which gave birth to our pres- 
ent English vocabulary, a class of words of 
quite another sort has been gradually form- 
ing. One strange result of the Norman Con- 
quest, and of the consequent Romance infu- 
sion into our language, seems to have been 
that our old Teutonic roots have gradually 
lost all germinating force. What we mean 
will be more apparent by contrast. The Ger- 
man language has kept the power, which we 
nave lost, of forming words, even purely ab- 
stract and technical terms, from its own prim- 
itive roots. Nothing is more appalling to the 
student of German than those long and, at 
first sight, unpronounceable and unintelligi- 
ble words which, when they are looked at for 
a minute or two, prove to be made up of five 
or six roots all of every-day use in our own 
tongue. We, on the other hand, if we want 
a new word, especially an abstract or techni- 
cal term, are forced to draw it from some 
foreign source. This unlucky necessity has 
been growing upon us for ages. The Nor- 
man Conquest—or, more truly, the Romance 
infusion into English, which was a conse- 
quence of the Norman Conquest, but which 
did not immediately follow it—the revival of 
classical scholarship, and the affectations of 
our own day, have all helped to strengthen 
it. As it is, it is very hard indeed to make a 
new English word, to give a new thing a new 
name formed from genuine English roots. 
The thing can now and then be done when 


* Whether the “port” element is Latin or 
Welsh, or Latin through Welsh, or whether the 
Latin, Welsh, and English words are merely cog- 
nate, comparative philologists must settle. @ertain 
it is that “ portgerefa”’ is a genuine Old-English 
title, and that the word “ port” is, in practice, a 
real QOld-English word, and enters largely into 
composition both local and appellative. 
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the characteristics of the invention are some- 
thing open to the eyes of every one. We 
can talk about a railway and a steam-boat, 
because the rail and the steam are things 
which everybody can see and in a manner un- 
derstand, however little he may know of their 
real scientific nature. 

But the working of the electric telegraph 
is something wholly hidden and mysterious; 
it is impossible to make an English name for 
it. We might perhaps have called it the 
news-wire: but this would have been a mere 
clumsy description of its practical use, while 
“ railway” and “ steamboat” do tell us some- 
thing in a rough way of the means by which 
the business is done. But we need not go 
into particular inventions like these; our 
stock of Teutonic roots fails us almost as soon 
as we get upon any subject in the least degree 
abstract. We can talk of “ goodness” and 
“badness,” but let us attempt the very sim- 
plest sort of moral philosophy, and we are 
driven to talk of “ virtue ” and “vice.” “ Vir- 
tue ” and “ vice,” indeed, belong to the Nor- 
man rather than to the Latin elements of our 
language; we feel that they form a link be- 
tween plain Teutonic “ goodness ” and “ bad- 
ness,” and mere technicalities like “ sensation,” 
“causation,” “ volition,” to say nothing of 
“ objectivity ” and “subjectivity.” Words of 
this thoroughly abstract class, whether be- 
longing to the inner arcana of any science, or 
whether, as some of them are, really wanted 
for general purposes, we can no longer form 
from Teutonic roots. We import them from 
the Latin, either directly or through the 
French, and, what is the most remarkable 
thing, by far the greatest portion of them are 
not really Latin words, but mere modern 
terms formed from Latin roots according to 
Latin analogies. One might almost think 
that Latin was the living and English tne 
dead language. Latterly, indeed, the ten- 
dency has been to coin Greek words rather 
than Latin; but, of course, the Greek forma- 
tions are felt to be yet more completely for- 
eign, yet more purely technical, than the Latin 
ones. The result of this whole tendency of 
our language is a very curious one when 
looked at as a piece of comparative philology. 
To a real student of language, the connection 
between English and German is a very close 
one; that between English and French is one 
far more remote. But to one who merely 





learns languages to read and talk them, Ger- 
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man seems a vast deal further off than French. 
The look of a page of French is far more like 
that of a page of English, even though the 
German be printed in the common Roman 
type. Words upon words in the French and 
the English page will be exactly the same in 
spelling and meaning, while the German 
which translates them looks as if it might be 
Basque or Chinese. To be sure the apparent 
stranger is a very near kinsman; but young 
ladies and their governesses do not always 
know him. And though the very commonest 
and simplest words are of course the same in 
English and German, yet there is constantly 
some small difference in spelling or pronun- 
ciation, which, though hardly thought of by 
the scholar, really veils the identity from the 
eye of the common learner. We suppose 
nobody is so stupid as to make any difficulty 
about “mann” and “haus,” unless, indeed, 
he is taught to translate them by “ individual ” 
and “residence ;” but we really believe that 
there are many who would not see what 
“brod und wasser” meant till they were 
told ; and we are quite sure that to the mass 
of learners such a word as “ wissenschaftlich ” 
seems to have no more to do with English 
than with Arabic. 

This class of words has been forming for 
many centuries, and it includes words of vari- 
ous kinds, some of which are now as neces- 
sary to our language as the Norman settlers, 
or even as the Teutonic aborigines themselves. 
But they still, differing in this from the Nor- 
man class, always carry the marks of their 
foreign origin about them. They are like a 
man with a “de” before his name, who may 
be a perfectly good Englishman, but who still 
proclaims his foreign ancestry in a more tan- 
gible way than the Mowbrays and Marmions 
of the Battle Abbey roll. The Norman words, 
in short, are broken down according to the 
common laws of formation, but the Latin 
ones retain their own shape and formation. 
The same difference exists in French. In 
forming the French Romance out of Latin, 
one law of formation was that “c” before a 
was turned into “ch.” So it is in all the 
French words which date from the original 
birth of the French language. But the more 
modern French has formed many new words 
after Latin models, and has adopted’ some 
from other Romance languages. Thus from 
“eaballus” come “cheval, chevalier;” but 
there is also “cavalier,” from the Italian; 
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from “carbo” there is “charbon” for com 
mon use, and “carbon” for scientific dix 
course; from “causa” there is “ chose” for 
everybody and every thing, and “cause” for 
the philosopher or the lawyer.* So in Eng- 
lish, the Norman words follow the old laws of 
the language, the Latin ones are at once 
known by their foreign termination. “ Ness,” 
“ship,” “ full,” are the old English forms; 
“ation,” “ity,” “ious,” bespeak at once @ 
Latin origin. Sometimes our terminations 
draw upon Greek, sometimes upon Greek and 
Latin in a strange mongrel way in the same 
word, Thus we form “civilize,” “ generalize,” 
and many more, from Latin roots, but with a 
termination borrowed from the Greek verbal 
termination ,f«, a fact which the strange new 
French fashion of writing “ civilise,” “ gen- 
eralise,” may perhaps help to keep out of 
sight. But when we want an abstract noun 
we add the Latin -ation on to the Greek -ize, 
and produce “ civilization” ¢ and “ generaliz- 
ation ”—utterly mongrel forms, but which we 
could now hardly do without. “ Ment,” be- 
ing at once Gallicized and Anglicized by the 
loss of the final “ um,” takes an intermediate 
place between the Teutonic “-ness ” and the 
Latin “-ation.” We may set it down as Nor- 
man. “Judge” and “judgement” are not 
Teutonic, but naturalized Norman; but ad- 
jectives like “ judicial,” are at once seen to be 
Latin importations of later date. The history 
of this is plain: “judge” and “ judgement ” 
are Norman words, though words of every 
day use, because for a long while the business 
of judging was one placed in Norman hands. 
But “ judicial” is a word which would not be 
wanted till people had begun to speculate and 
philosophize about judges and judgments, and 
by that time the English language had lost 
the power of bringing forth such a word as 
“judgely.” So to go back toa still earlier 
title than “ judge,” our forefathers broke down 
“ episcopus ” into “ biscop,” and then softened 
it into “ bishop.” They made also the deriv- 
ative adjective “hiscoplic,” whose modern 
English form would be “ bishoply.” But the 
adjective “ bishoply ” has ceased to exist; we 
are driven to use the purely Latin form “ epis- 
copal.” Why is this? Clearly because for a 
good while after the Conquest, the bishops 
themselves, and those who were likely to be 

* See Sir G. C. Lewis’ “ Essay on the Romance 
Languages,” p. 124. 


t Johnson, according to Boswell, rejected civiliz- 
ation and allowed only civility., 
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writing and speculating about bishops’ rights 
and duties, would be people who used French 
and Latin rather than English. “ Bishop,” 
nerefore, lived, though “bishoply” died ; 
nd when the want was felt again, its place 
had to be filled up*by “ episcopal.” But in 
Germany, which, from St. Boniface onwards, 
has had a purely Teutonie church, they can 
say “ bischdflich ” as well as “ bischof” to this 
day. 
2s to the use of all these Latinized words, 
old and new, for they are of all dates, all we 
can do is to lay down a few general principles, 
and illustrate them by a few examples. The 
great mass of the words themselves, and the 
Aabit of forming words in that way, have 
taken such root in our language that it would 
oe utter nonsense to talk of getting rid of 
either. Still it should be remembered that, af- 
ter all, they are mere foreign infusions into an- 
other language, mere stop-gaps and substitutes 
where a Teutonic word cannot be got to serve 
the turn. They should be looked upon as 
technical or quasi-technical words, and used 
as rigidly as may be in their technical. sense. 
They, after all, never get to be really “un- 
derstanded of the people: ” people use them, 
often merely because they sound fine, without 
knowing their real origin and meaning, and 
so constantly use them improperly. Dean 
Trench’s glossary of words which have 
caanged their meanings show how much 
more readily a Latin word, which is only half 
understood, gets to bear quite another sense 
than does a real Teutonic root or even a nat- 
uralized Norman. The only rule for these 
Latin words is, Use them, but don’t abuse 
them. Most even of the words whose abuse 
produces the vilest slang are perfeetly good 
words in their proper places. Take, for in- 
stance, our old enemy, the “ individual,” a 
word on which there are some excellent com- 
ments in the well-known little book called 
“ Guesses at Truth.” “ Individuus” is a good 
Ciceronian word: it is also a technical term 
in the scholastic philosophy; but neither 
Cicero nor Duns Scotus would have ealled a 
great man an “ «minens individuum.” “ Indi- 
viduum ” became the technical word for a single 
specimen of a class as opposed to the class it- 
self. In this sense, and kept strictsy to this 
sense, it supplies a real want in the English 
anguage. Johnson’s Dictionary knows it 
only as an adjective, but Boswell both uses it 
himself and puts it into Johnson’s mouth as 
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a substantive. Indeed, Boswell sometimes. 
employs it himself in a way rather too much 
like its vulgar use. , But we grant that “ indi- 
vidual” is a perfectly good and allowable 
word, if we only keep it to its technical sense, 
that of a single specimen as opposed to the 
whole class. When we want pointedly to 
distinguish a single person from a commons 
wealth or a corporation, the word “ individ- 
ual” will often save a circumlocution much 
more awkward than the word itself. “The 
rights of individuals must give way to the 
needs of the state,” is an expression with 
which we find no fault. The most that we 
do is to mourn our general bad luck in not 
being like our High Dutch brethren, able ta 
coin new Teutonic words when we need them. 
Lord Macaulay freely uses the word in this’ 
technical sense; but he never uses it simpy 
as “high polite” for “man.” At this point 
we draw the line; but it is easy to see the 
progress of corruption. “ Individual” is the 
one opposed to the many; it thus easily bes 
comes a term of deprecation. A speaker, 
especially on an unpopular side, speaks of 
himself as a “humble individual,” a “ solitary 
individual.” But the word has five syllables 
of grand, rolling sound; it impresses the 
penny-a-lining mind; it satisfies that odd 
eraving after words veiling the notion of pers 
sonality on which the “'Two Brothers” have 
so ingeniously descanted. From the “humble 
individual” we get to the “ benevolent indi- 
vidual” and the “ eminent individual,” till, at 
last, it becomes simply slang for “ man.” 
Our crowning mercy in this way has been 
found in a book on Islam, by Dr. Arnold (not 
of Rugby), in which Mahomet is spoken of 
as “ remarkable individual.” * 

Let us take, again, another word used 
nearly like “ individual,” though its use is, 
what that of “ individual,” we fear, hardly is; 
still felt as distinctively a vulgarism. his is 
“party.” Here is a technical term, thors 
oughly good in its proper place, abused into 
a vile piece of slang. The proper use of the 
word is when it is applied to a lawsuit, or to 


* Will our readers believe that the “ individual,” 
“individu,” has got beyond the bounds of western 
Europe? We have traced him into the Isles of 
Greece. We were utterly puzzled some time a 
by finding in a modern Greek book somebody 
called an evepyerioav Groyov, At last it occurred 
to us that drouov exactly answered etymologically 
to “individuum,” and weinferred that it was the 
analogous Athenian and Corcyroean—as our friend 
was an Ionian—slang for dv@pwrog. 
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any thing which by any easy metaphor or 
analogy can be looked upon as a lawsuit. 
There must be two parties to an agreement, 
two parties to a dispute. Treaties are con- 
cluded between the “high contracting par- 
ties.” Now such a “ party” may or may not 
be an “individual.” Either “party” to a 
suit or a treaty may be a commonwealth, a 
federation, a railway company, a bench of 
magistrates. “I will be no party to that,” 
may pass very well, as it implies another 
“party” to a proposed agreement which is 
declined. But it is quite another thing, when 
there is no suit, agreement, or discussion, to 
talk of a “ party,” simply meaning a “ man.”* 
A witness, we remember, in the famous 
Waterloo Bridge and carpet-bag mystery, 
“saw a short party go over the bridge.” “A 
short party,” if it meant any thing, might 
mean a political leader with a small follow- 
img. The Peelite and the Manchester school 
—no disrespect is meant to either—are both 
of them “short parties.” But the witness 
hardly meant that he saw three or four 
statesmen of peculiar views go over the bridge, 
inasmuch as the “short party,” if we rightly 
remember, turned out to be one woman. 
Again, we well remember hearing this dia- 
logue—“ Do you know A. B.P” “I know 
the name, but I never saw the party.” We 
were still more amazed when once walking 
with a friend near a mining country, we were 
suddenly asked if we “were the parties who 
were sinking there.” We were too much 
taken aback to make any answer at all, but a 
man of any presence of mind might have an- 
swered that he was at least a party who al- 
ways did his best to rise! 

“ Individual” then and “ party” are both 
of them words to be used, though not to be 
abused. So also with multitudes of others. 
One form of the vice of which we complain is 
the fashion of using purely abstract nouns, 
just because they are longer and stranger to 
express very simple things. “ Locality,” for 
instance, is a good philosophical term, but it 

* Can Dean Trench tell us the history of this 
usage? There is something very like it in our 
version of the Book of Tobit (vi. 7). “ We must 
make a smoke before the man or the woman, and 
the party shall be no more vexed.” The Greek is 
simply tadra Sel xanvioa évorov dvOsarov h 
yovatxdc, kal pnxére 6xAnbp. “The party” seems 
put in to avoid that difficulty of saying “he or 
she” which so many people get rid of by saying 
“they.” The Greek itself is odd in using dvOpwro¢ 
for dvjp, like the French homme. 
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is an intolerable barbarism when used asa 
mere synonym for “place.” “Celebrity,” 
again, may pass as an abstract term; it is a 
mere vulgarism when used of a celebrated . 
person. Then, again, there is the mere affec- 
tion of grandeur which makes a maid-of-all- 
work talk of her “situation,” a house-agent 
talk of his “clients,” and a schoolmaster 
dub himself “ Principal of a Collegiate Insti- 
tution.” What possible idea the world at 
large attaches to the words “college” and 
“collegiate” has for years been among our 
inscrutable mysteries. As for “ institutions,” 
they are simply countless—mutual, benevo- 
lent, educational, and what not. In short, 
this sort of slang pursues us from our cradles 
to our graves. The unfortunate “ party” or 
“ individual,” when at last he is removed from 
his earthly “ residence,” cannot be, like his 
fathers, buried in a churchyard or burying- 
ground; some company with limited liability 
is ready to inter him in a cemetery or in a 
metropolitan necropolis. 

So much for nouns, we will now try a verb 
or two. No word can be better in its place 
than to “inquire,” but it is a strange abuse of 
language to employ it when you simply mean 
to “ask.” Ask a waiter—waiters are, beyond 
all doubt, the greatest masters of the high- 
polite style—any sort of question, the time of 
a train, or the chance of a dinner, and he al- 
ways answers, “I'll inquire.” Now in the 
English language to “ inquire” implies a much 
more formal and lengthy business than merely 
to “ask.” A commission, say at Wakefield 
or Gloucester, inquires into something and, 
in the course of so doing, asks a great many 
particular questions. But in the other cases, 
if you use “inquire” indiscriminately for 
“ask,” you destroy its special force in its 
proper place. “ Inquire,” however, is harm- 
less compared with another verb, whose abuse 
is one of the most marked signs of the style 
we complain of. Those who call men “ indi- 
viduals” are sure to “ allude to” them instead 
of speaking of them. Here, again, a thor- 
oughly good word is perverted. To “allude 
to” a thing is to speak of it darkly, to hint 
at it without any direct mention. To use it 
in any other way is to lose the use of a good 
word in its proper place. But suppose a let- 
ter goes wrong in the post-office, and you 
write to St. Martin’s-le-Grand to complain. 
The invariable beginning of the official reply 
is to tell you the fate of the “ letter you al- 
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lude to in your letter:of such a date,” though 
you have most likely alluded to nothing, but 
have told your story straightforwardly with- 
out a hint or “innuendo” of any kind. Let 
aman make a speech on parliamentary re- 
form, which the reporter thinks good only 
to analyze instead of reporting word for word. 
As so reported, a speech which may have 
dealt openly and manfully with every subject 
is turned into a heap of dark and mysterious 
hints. The honorable gentleman “alludes 
to” the ballot; he “alludes to” the govern- 
ment. bill; he “alludes to” Mr. Bright; he 
“alludes to” fifty other things, about every 
one of which he really spoke out his mind 
like an honest Englishman. Nay, we have 
heard a senator whose health had been drunk 
by name in a highly complimentary strain, 
get up and talk about “the flattering way in 
which he had been alluded to.” The climax 
of absurdity this way, was perhaps contained 
in a letter we once read, whose writer spoke 
of a book which had been somewhere “ al- 
luded to by name.” But really the grandest 
case of “ allusion” that we know has been by 
Mr. Pollard Urquhart, an Irish M.P., we be- 
lieve, who has made himself famous by think- 
ing that “Hannibal occupied the Forum.” 
This gentleman writes a life of Francesco 
Sforza, in which he quotes Byron’s lines about 
the “ fatal gift of beauty,” and then goes on 
to talk about the “fatal gift which has been 
already alluded to.” * 

Political discussion, indeed, deals out very 
hard measure to our poor mother-tongue. 
We might compile a huge lexicon of the ut- 
ter barbarisms which arise from this source. 


_ Our only comfort is, that we are not quite so 


bad as our Transatlantic brethren. And yet, 
after all, one may doubt whether one would 
not. rather be a Hard Shell, a Hunker, or a 
Barn-burner, than have to choose between the 
dreadful alternatives of “Conservative” and 
“Liberal.” “Whig” and “Tory” might be 
originally meaningless nicknames, but they 
had contrived to find their way to men’s 
hearts, and they could be shouted out ina 
crowd or sung in a street ballad. We well 
remember election staves of ante-reform days 
giving the electors such vigorous advice as— 
“Don’t be cowed, 

But be proud, 

And we’ll meet them at the poll; 

On the glorious day of poll, 

The victorious day of poll ;” 


* “ Life of Sforza,” i. 7. 
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and when poets put into the elector’s mouth 
such noble resolves as— 
“Like Tories true and bold, 
We'll neither cringe nor fly ; 
And if like Britons we can’t live, 
Like Britons we will die.” 


This last stave exemplifies our doctrine that 
when a man is in earnest he talks Teutonic. 
But no such enthusiasm or poetry can centre 
round “ Conservative,” Liberal,” “ Liberal- 
Conservative,” “ Protectionist,” “ Peelite,” or 
“ Administrative Reformer.” We fear the 
race of election-poets is dying out in this age 
of one day of poll only. The last survivor 
must be he who lately put forth a stanza of 
which one line was made up of these words 
and no more— 
“Sir Samuel Morton Peto.” 


To this he was lucky enough to find a rhyme 
which we have been unlucky enough to for- 
get. 

Remembrances of bygone times have car- 
ried us away from our immediate subject. 
We were going to say that political discus 
sion is of all subjects the most open to French 
influence, and French influence is, of all 
things in the world, the most fatal to good 
English. We are not.so much thinking of 
the foolish habit of dragging in French words 
and phrases which do not even profess to be 
English, but of the political and diplomatie 
slang which comes pouring in upon us in tor- 
rents. The epigrammatic and imperial style 
of language was clearly invented to conceal 
the author’s thoughts, at all events to conceal 
them from a plain Englishman. What in 
the world is “ solidarity?” Whatare “com- 
plications?” What is “the situation?” 
What is “an abnormal state?” Why is 
every thing “ pure and simple?” Why is 
every thing a “question?” There was the 
“Eastern question” and there is the “ Ro- 
man question.” It even turns upin Greek in 
the shape of {jrnua. Then we have the word 
to “ decimate,” which meant formerly a rather 
severe military punishment, that of slaying 
one man out of ten, but which has been lately 
used so vaguely as to become altogether 
meaningless. ‘Then there are “ agrarian out- 
rages,” which seem to have nothing whatever 
to do with Tiberius Gracchus. Then a con- 
gress is the “ Areopagus of Europe,” a phrase 
which seems to imply, first, a confusion be- 
tween the Areopagus and the Amphictyons, 
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and, secondly, utter ignorance what the Am- 
phictyons really were. Almost every country 
in Europe has its “ chronic” disorders, which, 
we suppose, have something to do with time, 
or perhaps with the “Times ;” but which need 
& political physician to give us a fuller expla- 
nation of them. ‘bhe Gallic influence turns 
up in all sorts of ways and in the cueerest 
places. It affects idioms, titles, every thing, 
One form which surely no Frenchman would 
encourage, is the fashion of giving the titles 
of foreign princes and nobles in a vile, parti- 
colored garb of mixed French and English. 
“The Count de Flandres,” “ the Duke d’Au- 
male,” “ the Duchess de Montpensier.” Some- 
times, indeed, an Englishman may not feel 
quite certain whether a “de” is part of a sur- 
name, or is to be translated “ of,” but in such 
cases as the above there is no sort of doubt. 
No Frenchman talks of “ Le Prince of Wales” 
or “Le Comte of Derby.” The “Count de 
Flandres,” above all, is specially detestable : 
you might as well say, “ The King de France.” 
Another form of helpless Gallicism is this. 
In French, in some positions, you use the 


article before the proper name of a country; 


in English never. We know of no reason 
why we should say “the Crimea” or “ the 
Tyrol” more than “the Russia” or “the 
Austria;” but in these two cases the usage 
seems too fully established to strive against 
it. But we need not let the abuse spread 
further, and talk, as is just now the fashion, 
of “the Epirus,” “the. Herzegévina,” “the 
Romagna,” or again, of “the Lebanon” and 
“the Pindus,” as if one said “ the Snowdon ” 
or “the Skiddaw.” Doubtless, “ Epirus” 
and “ Herzegovina,” were originally appella- 
tives—one is “ the mainland,” the other “ the 
Duchy ;” but they have, in course of time, 
become proper names just as much as 
“Greece” and “ Dalmatia.” Moreover, we 
may be sure that “our own Correspondent ” 
knows nothing of their etymology, and only 
puts in the article because he has seen in 
French “ |’Epire,” “l'Herzegovine” and “la 
Romagne.” 

And now we must, last but not least, touch 
“on a very grave point indeed. It is not the 
intrusion of a French or Latin word; it is 
the grievous abuse of two good old Teutonic 
~words. These are no other than Church * 

#* We believe that “ church” is originally Teu- 


‘tonic, but, if not, it has been naturalized for nearly 
thirteen hundred years. 
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and Gospel. Religious dissensions are sad 
things: it is very grievous to see “ Church” 
and “ Gospel” become the watchwords of op- 
posite factions. But our business is not to 
decide the theological dispute, but simply to 
ask both parties to consent to a convention 
on equal terms in the interest of their com- 
mon mother-tongue. Will they believe us 
that “ Church” and “Gospel” are substan- 
tives and not adjectives? that to talk of “a 
Gospel ministry,” “a Gospel sermon,” “a 
Church newspaper ” and “ the Church press,” 
is not grammatical English. It is not for us 
to dictate war-cries to either side; we only 
beg that such good and venerable words 
should be used, if not peacefully, at all events 
grammatically. If not, there will be an aw- 
ful responsibility laid on the maker of the 
next English dictionary. The new adjective 
meanings of the words must be put in, but 
who will undertake to define “ Church” 
and “ Gospel” without offending the votaries 
of one or the other? Dr. Johnson defined 
a Tory to be “one who adhered to the an- 
cient constitution in Church and State;” but 
“the Pocket Johnson” turns it into “ one 
who entertains principles hostile to liberty in 
Church and State.” Something of the same 
kind would happen at the hands of successive 
editors to him who should attempt to define a 
“Church teaching ” and a “ Gospel ministry.” 
Can we say what a “Church teaching” is, 
without bringing in either nicknames offen- 
sive to its followers, or claims which are denied 
by its adversaries? Can, we, again, define a 
“ Gospel ministry” without throwing implied 
blame on those whose ministry is other than 
“Gospel?” It would clearly not do to put 
“Church, adj. Tractarian,” “ Gospel, adj. 
Puritan,” and yet we cannot think of any 
thing better. If the good folks on both sides 
would simply remember that both words are 
substantives, and substantives only, the di- 
lemma would at once “ cease to exist.” 

We have now done. If the English lan- 
guage goes to the dogs, it will not be for 
want of our feeble protest. We believe that 
to preserve our mother-tongue in its purity is 
a real duty laid upon every man who is called 
upon to speak or to write it. We do not at 
all write in the interest of any sort of archa- 
ism or affectation. We ask only for pure and 
straightforward English, rejecting neither ele- 
ment of our mixed language, but using the 
words supplied by both in their proper places 
and in their proper meaning. We ask for 
English free from all trace of the cant and 
slang of this.or that school or clique or pro- 
fession; for a language neither “ provincial” 
nor “ metropolitan "—English which is at 
once intelligible to the unlearned, and which 
will yet endure the searching criticism of the 
sialon. 
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PART II.—CHAPTER I, 


* We hold our greyhound in our hand, 
Our falcon on our glove ; 
But where shall we find leash or band 
For dame that loves to rove ?’’—Scort, 


A JUNE evening shed a slanting light over 
the greensward of Hiltonbury Holt, and 
made the western windows glisten like dia- 
monds, as Honora Charlecote slowly walked 
homewards to her solitary evening meal, alone, 
except for the nearly blind old pointer who 
laid his grizzled muzzle upon her knees, gaz- 
ing wistfully into her face, as seating herself 
upon the step of the sundial, she fondled his 
smooth, depressed black head. 

“Poor Ponto!” she said, “we are grown 
old together. Our young ones are all gone!” 

Grown old? Less old in proportion than 
Ponto—still in full vigor of mind and body, 
but old in disenchantment, and notwithout the 
traces of her forty-seven years. The avburn hair 
was still in rich masses of curl; only on close 
inspection were silver threads to be detected ; 
the cheek was paler, the brow worn, and the 
gravely handsome dress was chosen to suit 
the representative of the Charlecotes, not 
with regard to lingering youthfulness, The 
slow movement, subdued tone, and downcast 
eye, had an air of habitual dejection and pa- 
tience, as though disappointment had gone 
deeper, or solitude were telling more on the 
spirits, than any past blow had done. 

She saw the preparations for her tea guing 
on within the window, but ere going indoors, 
she took out and reread two letters, 

The first.was in the irregular decided char- 
acters, affected by young ladies in the reac- 
tion from their grandmothers’ pointed illegi- 
bilities, and bore a scroll at the top, with the 
word “ Cilly,” in old English letters of bright 
blue. 


“ Zowndes Square, June 14th. 

“My DraR Honor,—Many thanks for 
wishing for your will-o’-th’-wisp again, but it 
1s going to dance off in another direction. 
Rashe and I are bound to the West of Ire- 
land, as soon Charles’ inauguration is over at 
Castle Blanch; an odd jumble of festivities it 
is to be, but Lolly is just cockney enough to 
be determinedly al and there’s sure to be 
some fun to be got out of it; besides, I am 
= by having my special darling, Edna 

{urrell, the lovely schoolmistress at Wrap- 


worth, to sing to them. How Mr. Calthorpe 
will admire her, as long as he thinks she. is 


Italian! It will be hard if I can’t get a ride 





out of some of them! This being the case, I 
have not a second for coming home: but I 
send some contributions for the prize-giving, 
some stunning articles from the Lowther Ar- 
cade. The gutta-percha face is for Billy Har- 
rison, whether in disgrace or not. He de- 
serves compensation for his many weary hours 
of Sunday School, and it may suggest a new 
art for beguiling the time. Mind you tell 
him it is from me, with my love; and bestow 
the rest on all the chief reprobates. I wish I 
could see them; but you have no loss, you 
know how unedifying I am. Kiss Ponto for 
me, and ask Robin for his commands to Con- 
naught. I know his sulkiness will transpire 
through Phoebe. Love to that dear. little 
Cinderella, and tell her mamma and Juliana, 
that if she does not come out this winter, 
Mrs. Fulmort shall have no peace and Juli- 
ana no partners. Please to look in my room 
for my great nailed boots and hedging-gloves, 
also for the pig’s wool in the left-hand drawer 
of the cabinet, and send them to me before 
the end of next week. Owen would give his 
ears to come with us, but gentlemen would 
only obstruct Irish chivalry ; I am only afraid 
there is no hope of a faction fight. Mr, Sa- 
ville called yesterday, so I made him dine 
here, and sung him into raptures. What a 
dear old Don he is! 
“ Your affectionate cousin, CILLy.” 


The second letter stood thus :— 
‘¢ Farrence’s Hotel, June 14th. 


“My Dear Miss CHar.Lecote,-—I have 
seén Lawrence on your business, and he will 
prepare the leases for your signature. He 
suggests that it might be more satisfactory to 
wait, in case you should be coming to town, 
so that you might have a personal meeting 
with the parties; but this will be for you to 
determine. I came up from College on 
Wednesday, having much enjoyed my visit. 
Oxford is in many respects a changed place, 
but as long as our old Head remains to us I 
am sure of a gratifying welcome, and I saw 
many old friends. I exchanged cards with 
Owen Sandbrook, but only saw him as we met 
in the street, and a very fine-looking youth he 
is, a perfect Hercules, and the champion of 
his college in all feats of strength, likely, too, 
to stand well in the class list His costume 
was not what we should once have considered 
academical; but his is a daring set, intellect 
ual as well as bodily, and the clever young 
men of the present day are not what they 
were in my time. Itis gratifying to hear how 
warmly and affectionately he talks of you. 1 
do not know how far you have undertaken 
the supplies, but I give you a hint that a warns 
ing on that subject might not be inappropri- 
ate, unless they have come into some great 
accession of fortune on their uncle’s death.. 
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ventured to call ve the young lady in 
Lowndes Square and was most sxc eng, bo 
ceived, and asked to dinner by the young Mrs. 
Charteris, It was a most récherché dinner in 


the new Italian fashion, which does not quite 
approve itself to me. ‘Regardless of ex- 
pense,’ seems to be the family motto. Your 


eum a, better than ever, and knew how to 
eep herhold of my heart, though I suspected 
her of patronizing the old parson to pique 
ner more brilliant admirers, whom she pos- 
seases in plenty; and no wonder, for she is 
pretty enough to turn any man’s head: and 
shows to great advantage beside her cousin, 
Miss Charteris. I hope you will be able to pre- 
vent the cousins from really undertaking the 
wild plan of travelling alone in Ireland, for 
the sake, they say, ofsalmon fishing. I should 
nave thought them not in earnest, but girls 
are as much altered as boys from the days of 
my experience, and brothers too; for Mr. 
Charteris seemed to view the scheme very 
coolly ; but, as I told my friend Lucilla, hope 
you will bring her to reason. I hope your 
nay-crop promises favorably. 
“ Yours sincerely, W. SAVILLE.” 

No wonder that these letters made loneli- 
ness more. lonely! 

“Oh, that Horatia ! ” exclaimed she, almost 
aloud. “Oh, that Captain Charteris were 
available! No one else ever had any real 
power with Lucy! It was an unlucky day 
wnen he saw that colonial young lady, and 
settled down in Vancouver’s Island! And yet 
how I used to wish him away, with the surly 
independence he was always infusing into 
Owen. Wanting to take him out there in- 
deed! And yet, and yet—I sometimes doubt 
whether I did right to set my personal influ- 
ence over my dear affectionate boy so much in 
opposition to his uncle—Mr. Charteris was on 
my side though! And I always took care to 
have it clearly understood that it was his edu- 
cation alone that I undertook. What can 
Mr. Saville mean? The supplies? Owen 
knows what he has to trust to, but I can talk 
tohim. A daring set? Yes, every thing ap- 
pears daring to an old-world man like Mr. 
Saville. I am sure of my Owen: with our 
happy home Sundays. I know I am his 
Sweet Honey still. And yet ”—then hastily 
turning from that dubious “ and yet”—* Owen 
is the only chance for his sister. She does 
care for him; and he will view this mad 
scheme in the right light. Shall I meet him 
at the beginning of the vacation, and see what 
he can do with Lucy? Mr. Saville thinks I 
ought to be in London, and I think I might be 
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useful to the Parsonses. I suppose I must; 
but it is a heartache to be at St. Wulstan’s: 
One is used to it here; and there are the 
poor people, and the farm, and the garden— 
yes, and those dear nightingales—and you, 
poor Ponto! One is used to it here, but St. 
Wulstan’s is a fresh pain, and so is coming 
back. But, if it be in the way of right, and 
to save poor Lucy, it must be, and it is what 
life is made of. It is a ‘following of the fu- 
neral’ of the hopes that sprang up after my 
springtime. Is it my chastisement, or is it 
my training? Alas! may beI took those 
children more for myself than for duty’s sake! 
May it all be for their true good in the end; 
whatever it may be withme. And nowI will 
not dream. It is of no use save to unnerve 
me. Let me goto my book. It must be a 
story to-night. I cannot fix my attention yet.” 

As she rose, however, her face brightened 
at the sight of two advancing figures, and she 
went forward to meet them. 

One was a long loosely limbed youth of two- 
and-twenty, with broad shoulders, a heavy, 
overhanging brow, dark grey, serious eyes, and 
a mouth scarcely curved, and 8o fast shut as to 
disclose hardly any lip. The hair was dark 
and lank ; the air was of ungainly force, that 
had not yet found its purpose, and, therefore, 
was not at ease; and, but for the educated 
cast of countenance, he would have had a peas- 
ant look, in the brown, homely undress garb, 
which to most youths of his age would have 
been becoming. 

With him was a girl, tall, slim, and lightly 
made though of nicely rounded figure. In 
height she looked like seventeen, but her dress 
was more childish than usual at that age ; ana 
the contour of her smooth cheeks, and short 
rounded chin, her long neck, her happy blue 
eyes, fully opened like those of a child; her 
fair rosy skin and fresh simple air, might 
almost have belonged to seven years 0,d; 
and there was all the earnestness, innocence, 
and careless ease of childhood, in her move- 
ments and gestures, as she sprang forward to 
meet Miss Charlecote, exclaiming, “ Robin said 
I might come!” 

“And very right of him. You are both 
come to tea?” she added, in affirmative inter- 
rogation, as she shook hands with the young 
man. 

“No, thank you,” he answered ; “at least, 
I only brought Phebe, having rescued her 
from Miss Fennimore’s clutches. I must be 
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at dinner. But I will come again for her.” 
And he yawned wearily. 

“T will drive her back ; you are tired.” 

“No!” he said. “ At least the walk is one 

of the few tolerable things there is. I'll 
come as soon asI can escape, Phoebe. Past 
seven—I must go!” 
. “Can’t you stay? I could find some food 
for you.” 
. “No, thank you,” he still said; “Ido not 
know whether Mervyn will come home, and 
there must not be too many empty chairs. 
Good-by!” and he walked off with long 
strides, but with stooping shoulders, and an 
air of dejection almost amounting to discon- 
tent. 

“Poor Robin!” said Honora, “I wish he 
could have stayed.” 

“He would have liked it very much,” said 
Phebe, casting wistful glances toward him. 

“ What a pity he did not give notice of his 
intentions at home!” 

“He never will. 
likes—” 

. “ What ?” as Phoebe paused and colored. 

“Saying any thing to anybody,” she an- 
ewered, with a little smile. “He cannot en- 
dure remarks.” 

“Tam a very sober old body for a visit to 
me to be the occasion of remarks!” said 
Honor, laughin5 more merrily than perhaps 
Robert himself could have done; but Phoebe 
answered with grave, straightforward sincer- 
ity, “ Yes, but he did not know if Lucy might 
not be come home.” 

Honora sighed, but playfully said, “In 
which case he would have stayed ?” 

“No,” said the still grave girl, “ he would 
have been still less likely to do so.” 

“ Ah! the remarks would have been more 
pointed! But he has brought you at any 
rate, and that is something! How did he 
achieve it?” 

“ Miss Fennimore is really quite ready to 
be ki-d,” said Phoebe, earnestly, with an air 
of defence, “ whenever we have finished all 
that we have to do.” 

“ And when is that?” asked Honor, smil- 
ing. 

“ Now, for once,” answered Phoebe, with a 
bright, arch look. “ Yes, I sometimes can; 
and so does Bertha when she tries; and, in- 
deed, Miss Charlecote, I do like Miss Fenni- 
more; she never is hard upon poor Maria. 
No governess we ever had made her ery so 
seldom.” 


He particularly dis- 
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Miss Charlecote only said it was a comfort.: 
To herself she hoped that, for Maria’s peace; 
and that of all concerned, her deficiency might. 
become an acknowledged fact. She saw that 
the sparing Maria’s tears was such a boon to 
Phoebe as to make her forgive all overtasking. 
of herself. 

“So you get on better,” she said, 

“ Much better than Robin chooses to bee: 
lieve we do,” said Phoebe, smiling ; “ perhaps 
it seemed hard at first, but it is comfortable 
to be made to do every thing thoroughly, and 
to be shown a better best than. we had ever 
thought of. I think it ought to be a help in 
doing the duty of all one’s lifein a thorough 
way.” 

“ All that thou hast to do,” said Honor, 
smiling, “the week-day side'of the fourth, 
commandment.” 

“ Yes, that is just the reason why I like 
it,” said Phoebe, with bright. gladness in her, 
countenance, 

“Buy is that the motive Miss Fennimore 
puts before you?” said Honor, a little ironi- 
cally. 

“ She does not say so,” answered Phoebe. 
“ She says that she never interferes-with her, 
pupils’ religious tenets. But, indeed, I do 
not think she teaches us any thing wrong,, 
and there is always Robert to ask.” 

This passed as the two ladies were enter- 
ing the house and preparing for the evening, 
meal. The table was placed in the bay of 
the open window, and looked very inviting, 
the little silver teapot steaming beside the 
two quaint china cups, the small crisp twists, 
of bread, the butter cool in ice-plant leaves, 


"and some fresh fruit blushing in a pretty bas- 


ket. The Holt was a region of paradise to, 
Phoebe Fulmort; and glee shone upon her. 
sweet face, though it was very quiet enjoy-, 
ment, as the summer breeze played softly, 
round her cheeks, and danced with a merry 
little spiral that had detached itself from her 
glossy folds of light hair. 

“ How delicious!” she said. “How sweet 
the honeysuckle is, dear old thing! You say, 
you have known it all your life, and yet it is 
fresh as ever.” . 

“ Tt isa little like you, Phoebe,” said Honor, 
smiling, 

“What! because it is not exactly a pretty. 
flower ? ” 

“Partly; and I could tell you of a few, 
other likenesses, such as your being Robert's, 
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woodbine, yet with a sort of clinging free- 
dom. Yes, and for the qualities you share 
with the willow; ready to give thanks and 
live on the least that Heaven may give.” 

“ But I don’t live on the least that Heaven 
may give,” said Phoebe, in such wonder that 
Honor smiled at the justice of her simile, 
without impressing it upon Phebe, only ask- 
ing— 

. Is the Rhine fixed upon, Pheebe? ” 

“Yes; they start this day fortnight.” 

“They—not you?” 

“No; there would be no room for me,” 
with a small sigh. 

“How can that be? Whois going? Papa, 
mamma, two sisters ?” 

“ Mervyn,” added Phebe, “ the courier and 
the two maids.” 

“ Two maids? Impossible! ” 

“Tt is always uncomfortable if mamma and 
my sisters have only one between them,” said 
Phebe, in her tone of perfect acquiescence 
and conviction; and as her friend could not 
restrain a gesture of indignation, she added, 
eagerly —“ But, indeed, it is not only for that 
reason, but Miss Fennimore says I am not 
formed enough to profit by foreign travel.” 

“She wants you to finish ‘ Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations,’ eh ?” 

“Tt might be a pity to go away and lose 
so much of her teaching,” said Phoebe, with 
her persevering contentment. “I dare say she 
will go to Germany again, and perhaps I shall 
never have so much time. for Jearning. But, 
Miss Charlecote, is Lucilla coming home for 
the Horticultural Show ?” 

“Tam afraid not, my dear. I think I shall 
go to London to see about her, among other! 
things. The Charterises seem to have quite 
taken possession of her, ever since she went 
to be her Cousin Caroline’s bridesmaid, and I 
must try to put in my claim.” 

“ Ah! Robin so much wished to have seen 
her,” sighed Phoebe. “He says he cannot 
settle to any thing.” 

“Without seeing her?” said Honor, 
amused, though not without pain. 

“Yes,” said Phoebe,“he has thought so 
much about Lucilla.” 

* And he tells you?” 

“ Yes,” in a voice expressing of course; 
while the frank, clear eyes turned full on Miss 
Charlecote with such honest seriousness, that 
she thought Phebe’s charm as a confidante 





might be this absence of romantic conscious- 
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ness; and she knew of old that when Rubert 
wanted her opinion or counsel, he spared his 
own embarrassment by seeking it through his 
favorite sister. Miss Charlecote’s influence 
had done as much for Robert, as he had done 
for Phoebe, and Phoebe had become his me- 
dium of communication with her in all mat- 
ters of near and delicate interest. She was 
not surprised when the maiden proceeded—~ 
“Papa wants Robin to attend to the office 
while he is away.” 

“Indeed! Does Robin like it?” 

“He would not mind it fora time; but 
papa wants him, besides, to take to the busi- 
ness in earnest. You know my great uncle, 
Robert Mervyn, left Robert all his fortune, 
quite in his own hands; and papa says that 
if he were to put that into the distillery it 
would do the business great good, and that 
Robert would be one of the richest men in 
England in ten years’ time.” 

“ But that would be a complete change in 
his views! ” exclaimed Honor, unable to con- 
ceal her disapproval and consternation. 

“Just so,” answered Phoebe, “and that is 
the reason why he wants to see Lucy. She 
always declared that she couid not bear 
people in business, and we always thought of 
him as likely to be a clergyman; but, on the 
other hand, she has become used to London 
society, and it is only by his joining in the 
distillery that he could give her what she is 
accustomed to, and that is the reason he is 
anxious to see her.” 

“So Lucy is to decide his fate,” said Ho- 
nora, “Iam almost sorry to hear it. Surely, 
he has never spoken to her.” 

“ He never does speak,” said Pheebe, with 
the calm gravity of simplicity which was like 
a halo of dignity. “There is no need of 
speaking. Lucilla knows how he feels as well 
as she knows that she breathes the air.” 

And regards it as little, perhaps, thought 
Honor sadly. “ Poor Robin!” she said. “I 
suppose he had better get his mind settled; 
but indeed it is a fearful responsibility for my 
poor foolish Lucy—” and but for the fear of 
grieving Phoebe, she would have added, that 
such a purpose as that of entering Holy Or- 
ders ought not to have been made dependent 
upon the fancy of a girl. Possibly her ex- 
pression betrayed her sentiments, for Phoebe 
answered—" There can be no doubt that Lucy 
will set him at rest. Iam certain that she 
would be shocked at the notion that her 
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tastes were making him doubt whether to be 
a clergyman.” 

“T hope so! I trust so!” said Honora, al- 
most mournfully. “ It may be very good for 
her, as I believe it is for every woman of any 
soundness, to be taught that her follies tell 
upon man’s greater aims and purposes, It 
may be wholesome for her and a check, 
but—” 

Phoebe wondered that her friend paused 
and looked so sad. 

“QO Phebe!” said Honora, after a mo- 
ment’s silence, speaking fervently, “ if you can 
in any way do so, warn your brother against 
making an idol! Let nothing come between 
him and the direct devotion of will and affec- 
tion to the higher service. If he decide on 
the one or the other, let it be from duty, not 
with respect to any thing else. I do not sup- 
pose it is of any use,” she added, with the 
tears in her eyes. “ Every one sets the whole 
soul upon some one object, not the right, 
and then comes the shipwreck.” 

“Dear Robin!” said Phoebe. “ He is so 
good! Lam sure he always thinks first of 
what is right. But I think I see what you 
mean. If he undertakes the business, it should 
be if it be a matter of obedience to papa, not 
to keep Lucy in the great world. And, in- 
deed, I do not think my father does care 
much, only he would like the additional capi- 
tal; and Robert is so much more steady than 
Mervyn, that he would be more useful. Per- 
haps it would make him more important at 
home; no one there has any interest in com- 
mon with him; and I think that moves him 
a little; but, after all, those do not seem rea- 
sons for not giving himself to God’s service,” 
she finished, reverently and considerately. 

“ No, indeed!” cried Miss Charlecote. 

“Then you think he ought not to change 
his mind?” 

“You have thought so all along,” smiled 
Honor. 

“T did not like #t,” said Phoebe, “ but I did 
- not know if I were right. I did tell him that 
I really believed Lucy would think the more 
highly of him if he settled for himself with- 
out reference to her.” 

“You did! You were a capital little ad- 
viser, Phoebe! A woman worthy to be loved 
at all had always rather to be set second in- 
stead of first :— 


“*T could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more.’ 
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That is the true spirit, and Iam glad you 
judged Lucy to be capable of it. Keep your 
brother up to that, and all may be well!” 

“Thelieve Robert knows it all the time,” 
said Phebe. “He always is right at the 
bottom; but his feelings get so much tried 
that he does not know how to bear it! I 
hope Lucy will be kind to him if they meet 
in London, for he has been so much harassed 
that he wants some comfort from her. If she 
would only be in earnest!” 

“ Does he go to London at all events ?” 

“He has promised to attend to the office 
in Great Whittington Street, for a month, by 
way of experiment.” 

“T’'ll tell you what, Phoebe,” cried Honora, 
radiantly, “you and I will go too! You 
shall come with me to Woolstone Lane, and 
Robin shall be with us every day, and we will 
try and make this silly Lucy into a rational 
being.” 

“OQ Miss Charlecote! thank you, thank 
you.” The quiet girl’s face and neck were 
all one crimson glow of delight. 

“Tf you can sleep in a little brown cup- 
board of a room in the very core of the city’s 
heart.” 

“Delightful! I have so wished to see that 
house. Owen has told me such things about 
it. Oh, thank you, Miss Charlecote !” 

“Have you ever seen any thing in Lon- 
don?” 

“ Never; we hardly ever go with the rest, 
and if we do we only walk in the square. 
What a holiday it will be!” 

“ We will see every thing, and do it justice. 
T’ll get an order for the print-room at the 
British Museum. I dare say Robin never 
saw it either; and what a treat it will be to 
take you to the Egyptian Gallery!” cried 
Honora, excited into looking at the expedi- 
tion in the light of a party of pleasure, as she 
saw happiness beaming in the young face - 
opposite. 

They built up their schemes in the open 
window, pausing to listen to the nightingales, 
who having ceased for two hours, apparently 
for supper, were now in full song, echoing 
each other in all the woods of Hiltonbury, 
casting over it a network of sweet melody. 
Honora was inclined to regret leaving them 
in their glory; but Phoebe, with the world 
before her, was too honest to profess poetry 
which she did not feel. Nightingales were 
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all very well in their place, but the first real 
sight of London was more. 

The lamp came in, and Phebe held out 
her hands for something to do, and was in- 
stantly provided with a child’s frock, while 
Miss Charlecote read to her one of Fouqué’s 
shorter tales, A little romance or poetry 
was one of the refreshments of the Holt to 
Phoebe, who, though not exactly imaginative 
herself, had a keen relish for things more 
beautiful, and less showy or else matter of 
fact, than those which flourished at home. 

So warm was the evening that the window 
remained open, until Ponto erected his crest 
as a footfall came steadily along, nearer and 
nearer. Uplifting one of his pendent lips, he 
gave a low growl through his blunted teeth, 
and listened again, but apparently satisfied 
that the step was familiar, he replaced his 
head on his crossed paws, and presently 
Robert Fulmort’s head and the upper part of 
his person, in correct evening costume, were 
thrust in at the window, the moonlight mak- 
ing his face look very white, as he said, 
“ Come, Phoebe, make haste, it is very late.” 

“Ts it?” cried Phoebe, springing up; “I 
thought I had only been here an hour.” ~ 

“Three at least,” said Robert, yawning. 
“ Six by my feelings. I could not get away, 
for Mr. Crabbe stayed at dinner, Mervyn ab- 
sented himself, and my father went to sleep.” 

“ Robin, only think, Miss Charlecote is so 
kind as to say she will take me to London!” 

“Tt is very kind,” said Robert, warmly, his 
weary face and voice suddenly relieved. 

“T shall be delighted to have a compan- 
ion,” said Honora; “ and I reckon upon you 
too, Robin, whenever you can spare time 
from your work. Come in, and let us talk it 
over,” 

“Thank you, I can’t. The dragon will fall 
on Phebe if I keep her out too late. Be 
quick, Phoebe.” 

While his sister went to fetch her hat, he 
put his elbows on the sill, and leaning into 
the room, said,“ Thank you again. It will 
be a wonderful treat to her, and she has never 
had one in her life!” 

“I was in hopes she would have gone to 
Germany.” 

“It is perfectly abominable! It is all the 
others’ doing! They know no one would 
rook at them a second time, if any thing so 
much younger and pleasanter were by! They 
think her coming out would make them look 
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older. I know it would.make them look 
crosser.” 

Laughing was the only way to treat this 
tirade, knowing, as Honor did, that there was 
but too much truth in it. She said, however, 
“ Yet one could hardly wish Phoebe other than 
she is. ‘The rosebud keeps its charm longer 
in the shade.” 

“TJ like justice,” quoth Robert. 

“ And,” she continued, “I really think that 
she is much benefited by this formidable gov- 
erness. Accuracy and solidity and clearness 
of head, are worth cultivating.” 

“ Nasty latitudinarian piece of machinery,” 
said Robert, with his fingers over his mouth, 
like a sulky child. 

“ May be so, but you guard Phebe, and 
she guards Bertha, and whatever your sense 
of injustice may be, this surely is a better 
school for her than gayeties as yet.” 

“It will be a more intolerable shame than 
ever if they will not let her go with you.” 

“Too intolerable to be expected,” smiled 
Honora. “I shall come and beg for her to- 
morrow, and I do not believe I shall be dis- 
appointed.” 

She spoke with the security of one not in 
the habit of having her patronage obstructed 
by relations; and Phoebe coming down with 
renewed thanks, the brother and sister started 
on their way home, in the moonlight,—the 
one plodding on moodily, the other unable to 
repress her glee, bounding on in a succession 
of little skips, and pirouetting round to clap 
her hands, and exclaim, “O Robin! is it not 
delightful ? ”” 

“If they will let you go,” said he, too de- 
sponding for hope. 

“ Do you think they will not ?” said Phoebe, 
with slower and graver steps, “Do you 
really think so? But no! It can’t lead to 
coming out, and I know they like me to be 
happy when it interferes with nobody.” 

“ Great generosity,” said Robert, dryly. 

“Oh, but Robin, you know elder ones come 
first.” 

“ A truth, we are not likely to forget,” said 
Robert. “I wish my uncle had been sensible 
of it. That legacy of his stands between 
Mervyn and me, and it will never do me any 
good!” 

“T don’t understand,” said Phoebe; “ Mer- 
vyn has always been completely the eldest 
son.” 


“ Ay,” returned Robert, “and with the 
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tastes of an eldest.son. -His allowance does 
not suffice for them, anc he does not like to 
see me independent! If my uncle had only 
geen contented to let us share and share 
alike, then my father would haye had no in- 
terest in drawing me into the precious gin 
and brandy manufacture.” 

“You did not think he meant to make it a 

matter of obedience,” said Phoebe. 
. “No; he could hardly do that after the 
way he has brought me up, and what we have 
been taught all our lives about liberty of the 
individual, absence of control, and the like 
jargon.” 

“Then you are not obliged ?” 

He made no answer, and they walked on 
in silence across the silvery lawn, the may- 
thorns shining out like flaked towers of snow 
in the moonlight, and casting abyss-like shad- 
ows, the sky of the most deep and intense 
blue, and the carols of the nightingales ring- 
ing around them. Robert paused when he 
had passed through the gate leading into the 
dark path down hill through the wood, and 
setting his elbows on it, leant over it, and 
-ooked back at the still and beautiful scene, 


in all the white mystery of moonlight, en- 
hanced by the white blossomed trees, and the 


soft outlines of slumbering sheep. One of 
the birds in a bush close to them began pro- 
.onging its drawn-in notes in a continuous 
prelude, then breaking. forth into a varied 
complex warbling, so wondrous that there 
was no moving till the creature paused. 

It seemed to have been a song of peace to 
Robert, for he gave a long but much softer 
sigh and pushed back his hat, saying: “ All 
good things dwell on the Holt side of the 
boundary.” 

“A sort of Sunday world,” said Phoebe. 

“ Yes, after this wood one is in another at- 
mosphere.” 

“Yet you have carried your cares there, 
poor Robin.” 

“So one does into Sunday, but to get an- 
other light thrown on them. The Holt has 
been the blessing of my life—of both our 
lives, Phoebe.” 

She responded with all her heart. “ Yes, 
it has made every thing happier, at home and 
everywhere else; I never can think why Lu- 
cilla is not more fond of it.” 

“You are mistaken,” exclaimed Robert, 
“she loves no place so well; but you don’t 
consider what claims her relations have upon 
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her. That cousin Horatia'to whom she isso 
much attached, losing both her parents, how 
could she do otherwise than be with her ?” 

“ Miss Charteris does not appear to be in 
great trouble now,” said Phoebe. 

“ You do not consider ; you have never seen 
grief, and you donot know how much more 
a sympathizing friend is needed when the 
world supposes the sorrow to be over, and 
ordinary habits to be resumed.” 

Phebe was willing to believe him right, 
though, considering that Horatia Charteris 
lived with her brother and his wife, she did 
not think she could be as lonely as Miss 
Charlecote. 

‘6 We shall see her in London,” she said. 

Robert again sighed heavily—“ Then it 
will be over,” he said. “Did you say any 
thing there?” he pursued as they plunged 
into the dark shadows of the woodland path, 
more congenial to the subject than the light, 

** Yes, I did,” said Phoebe. 

« And she thought me a weak, unworthy 
wretch for ever dreaming of swerving from 
my original path.” 

“No!” said Phoebe, “not if it were your 
duty.” 

“T tell you, Phoebe, it is as much my duty 
to consult Lucilla’s happiness as if any words 
had passed between us. I have never pledged 
myself to take Orders, it has been only a 
wish, not a vocation, and if she has become 
averse to the prospect of a quiet country life, 
it would not be treating her fairly not to give 
her the choice of comparative wealth, though 
procured by means her family might despise.” 

“Yes, I knew you would put right and 
duty first, and I suppose by doing so you 
make it certain to end rightly, one way or 
other.” 

“A very few years and I could realize as 
much as this Calthorpe, the millionaire, 
whom they talk of so often at the Charter- 
ises.” 

“Tt will not be so,” said Phoebe; “I know 
what she will say,’ and as Robert looked 
anxiously at her, she continued :— 

“ She will say she never dreamt of your be- 
ing turned from any thing so great by any 
fancies she has seemed to have. She will say 
so more strongly, for you know her father 
was a clergyman, and Miss Charlecote brought 
her up.’ 

Phoebe’s certainty made Robert catch some- 
thing of her hopes. 
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“In that case,” he said, “ matters might be 
soon settled—this fortune of mine would be 
no misfortune then, and probably, Phoebe, my 
sisters would have no objection to your being 
happy with us.” 

“ As soon as you could get acuracy! Oh! 
how delightful! and Maria and Bertha would 
come too.” 

Robert held his peace, not certain whether 
Lucilla would consider Maria an embellish- 
ment to his ideal parsonage, but they talked 
on with cheerful schemes while descending 
through the wood, unlocking a gate that 
formed the boundary between the Holt and 
the Beauchamp property, crossing a field or 
two, and then coming out into the park. 
Presently, they were in sight of the house, ris- 
ing darkly before them, with many lights 
shining in the windows behind the blinds. 

“ They are all gone up-stairs!” said Phoebe, 
dismayed. “ How late it must be!” 

“There’s a light in the smoking-room,” 
said Robert; “ we can get in that way.” 

“ No, no! Mervyn may have some one with 
him. Come in quietly by the servants’ en- 
trance.” ; 

No danger tha! people would not be on foot 
there. As the brother and sister moved along 
the long, stone passage, fringed with labelled 
bells, one open door showed two weary 
maidens still toiling over the plates of the 
late dinner; and another standing ajar, re- 
vealed various men-servants regaling them- 
selves, and words and tones caught Robert’s 
ear, making his brow lower with sudden pain. 

Pheebe was proceeding to mount the stone 
stairs, when a rustling and chattering, as of 
maids coming down, caused her and her 
brother to stand aside to make way, and 
down came a pair, heads and candles together, 
over a green bandbox, and then voices in 
vulgar tones, half suppressed. “I couldn’t 
venture it, not with Miss Juliana—but Miss 
Fulmort—she never looks over her bills, nor 
knows what is in her drawers—I told her it 
was faded, and she had never worn it once!” 

And tittering they passed by the brother 
and sister still unseen, but Robert heaved a 
sigh, and murmured, “ Miserable work!” 
somewhat to his sister’s surprise, for to her 
the great, ill-regulated household was an un- 
questioned institution, and she did not expect 
him to bestow so much compassion on Au- 
gusta’s discarded bonnet. At the top of the 
steps, they opened a door, and entered a 
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great wide hall. All was exceedingly still, 
A gaslight was burning over the fireplace, 
but the corners were in gloom, and the coats 
and clouks looked like human figures in the 
distance. Phoebe waited while Robert lighted 
her candle for her. Albeit she was not ner- 
vous, she started when a door was sharply 
pushed open, and another figure appeared ; 
but it was nothing worse than her brother 
Mervyn, in easy costume, and redolent of to- 
bacco. 

About three years older than Robert, he 
was more neatly though less strongly made, 
less tall, and with more regular features, but 
much lesscountenance. Ifthe younger brother 
had a worn and dejected aspect, the elder, 
except in moments of excitement, looked 
bored. It was as if Robert really had the 
advantage of him in knowing what to be out 
of spirits about. 

“Oh! it’s you, is it?” said he, coming for- 
ward with a sauntering, scuffling movement 
in his slippers. “ You larking, Phoebe? 
What next?” 

“T have been drinking tea with Miss Charle- 
cote,” explained Phoebe. 

Mervyn slightly shrugged his shoulders, 
murmuring something about “ Lively pas- 
time.” 

“ T could not fetch her sooner,” said Robert, 
“for my father went to sleep, and no one 
chose to be at the pains of entertaining 
Crabbe.” 

“ Ay—a prevision of his staying to dinner 
made me stay and dine with the ——th mess, 
Very sagacious—eh, Phoebe ?” said he, turn- 
ing, as if he liked to look into her fresh face. 

“ Too sagacious,” said she, smiling, “ for you 
left him all to Robert.” 

Manner and look expressed that this was a 
matter of no concern, and he said ungra- 
ciously, “ Nobody detained Robert; it was his 
own concern.” 

“ Respect to my father and his guests?” 
said Robert, with downright gravity, that gave 
it the effect of a reproach. 

Mervyn only raised his shoulders up to his 
ears in contempt, took up his candle, and 
wished Phoebe good-night. 

Poor Mervyn Fulmort! Discontent had 
been his life-long comrade. He detested his 
father’s occupation, as galling to family pride, 
yet was greedy both of the profits and the 
management. He hated county business and 
country life, yet chafed at not having the con- 
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trol of his mother’s estate, and grumbled at 
all his father’s measures. “ What should an 
old distiller know of landed property?” In 
fact, he saw the same difference between him- 
self and his father, as did the ungracious 
Plantagenet between the son of a count and 
the son of a king; and for want of Provencal 
troubadours with whom to rebel, he supplied 
their place by the turf and the billiard table. 
At present he was expiating some heavy 
debts by a forced residence with his parents, 
and unwilling attention to the office, a most 
distasteful position, which he never attempted 
to improve, and which permitted him both 
the tedium of idleness, and complaints against 
all the employment to which he was necessi- 
tated. 

The ill-emanaged brothers were just nearly 
enough of an age for rivalry, and had never 
loved one another even as children. Robert's 
steadiness had been made a reproach to Mer- 
vyn, and his grave, rather surly character, had 
never been conciliating. The independence 
left to the younger brother by their mother’s 
relative, was grudged by the elder as an in- 
jury to himself, and it was one of the mis- 
fortunes of Beauchamp that the two sons had 
never been upon happy terms together. In- 
deed, save that Robert’s right principles and 
silent habits hindered him from readily giving 
or taking offence, there might have been pos- 
itive outbreaks of a very unbrotherly nature. 

“ Half-past five, Miss Pheebe.” 

“Thank you;” and, before her eyes were 
open, Phoebe was on the floor. 

Six was the regulation hour. Systematic 
education had discovered that half an hour 
was the maximum allowable for morning 
toilette, and at half-past six the young ladies 
must present themselves in the schoolroom. 

The Bible, Prayer-Book, and “ Daily Med- 
itations” could have been seldom touched, had 
not Phebe, ever since Robert had impressed 
on her the duty of such constant study, made 
an arrangement for gaining an extra half- 
hour. Cold mornings and youthful sleepiness 
had received a daily defeat; and, mayhap, it 
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was such a course of victory that made her Above, there was a passage, with pretty little 


frank eyes so blithesome, and her step so | bedrooms opening from it; below there were 


Ail 


ple spirit ventured to Jay her wishes before 
her loving Father in heaven, and entreat 
that she might not be denied, if it were right 
for her and would be better for Robert; or, 
if not, that she might be good under the dis- 
appointment. 

Her orisons sent her forth all brightness, 
with her small head raised like that of a 
young fawn, her fresh lips parted by an in- 
cipient smile of hope, and her cheeks in a 
rosy glow of health, a very Hebe, as Mr. Sa- 
ville had once called her. 

Such a morning face as hers was not al- 
ways met by’ Miss Fennimore, who, herself 
able to exist on five hours’ sleep, had no 
mercy on that of her pupils; and she re- 
warded Pheebe’s smiling good-morrow with 
“ This is better than I expected, you returned 
home so late.” 

“Robert could not come for me early,” 
said Phoebe. 

“ How did you spend the evening ?” 

“Miss Charlecote read aloud to me. ft 
was a delightful German story.” : 

“Miss Charlecote is a very we:l-informea 
person, and I am glad the time was not ao- 
solutely lost. I hope you observed the con- 
densation of the vapors on your way home.” 

“ Robert was talking to me, and the night- 
ingales were singing.” 

“It is a pity,” said Miss Fennimore, not 
unkindly, “that you should not cultivate the 
habit of observation. Women can seldom 
theorize, but they should always observe facts, 
as these are the very groundwork of discovery, 
and such a rare opportunity as a walk at 
night should not be neglected.” 

It was no use to plead that this was all 
very well when there was no brother Robert 
with his destiny in the scales, so Phoebe made 
a meek assent, and moved to the piano, sup- 
pressing a sigh as Miss Fennimore set off on 
a domiciliary visit to the other sisters. 

Mr. Fulmort liked his establishment to 
prove his consequence, and to the old family 
mansion of the Mervyns he had added a 
whole wing for the educational department. 


two good-sized rooms, with their own door 


The bright scheme, too, shone before her, | opening into the garden. The elder ones had 
as such a secret of glad hope, that, knowing long ago deserted it, and so completely shut 
how uncertain were her chances of pleasure, | off* was it from the rest of the house that the 
she prayed that she might not set her heart governess and her pupils were as secluded as 
on it. It was no trifle to her, and her sim- though in a separate dwelling. The school 
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room was no repulsive-looking abode; it was 
furnished almost well enough for a drawing- 
room ; and only the easels, glohes, and desks, 
the crayon studies on the walls, and a for- 
midable time-table, showed its real destina- 
tion. The window looked out into a square 
parterre, shut in with tall laurei hedges, and 
filled with the gayest and sweetest blossoms. 
It was Mrs. Fulmort’s garden for cut flowers; 
supplying the bouquets that decked her tables, 
or were carried to wither at balls; and there 
were three long, narrow beds, that Phoebe 
and her younger sisters still called theirs, and 
Joved with the pride of property ; but, indeed, 
the bright carpeting of the whole garden was 
something especially their own, rejoicing their 
eyes, and unvalued by the rest of the house. 
On the like liberal scale were the salaries of 
the educators. Governesses were judged ac- 
cording to their demands; and the highest 
bidder was supposed to understand her own 
claims best. Miss Fennimore was a finishing 
governess of the highest order, thinking it an 
insult to be offered a pupil below her teens, 
or to lose one till nearly beyond them; nor 
was she far from being the treasure that Mre. 
Fulmort pronounced her, in gratitude for the 
absence of all the explosions produced by the 
yarious imperfections of her predecessors. 

A highly able woman, and perfectly sincere, 
she possessed the qualities of a ruler, and had 
long experience in the art. Her discipline 
was perfect in machinery, and her instructions 
admirably complete. No one could look at 
her keen, sensible, self-possessed countenance, 
her decided mouth, ever busy hands, and un- 
pretending but well-chosen style of dress, 
without seeing that her energy and intelli- 
gence were of a high order; and there was 
principle likewise, though no one ever quite 
penetrated to the foundation of it, Certainly 
she was not an irreligious person; she con- 
formed, as she said, to the habits of each 
family she lived with, and she highly esti- 
mated moral perfections. Now and then a 
degree of scorn, for the narrowness of dogma, 
would appear in reading history, but in gen- 
eral, she was understood to have opinions 
which she did not obtrude. 

As a teacher, she was excellent; but her 
own strong conformation prevented her from 
understanding that young girls were incapa- 
ble of such tension of intellect as an enthifsi- 
astic scholar of forty-two, and that what was 
sport to her was toil to a mind unaccustomed 
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to constant attention. Change of labor is 
not rest, unless it be through gratification of 
the will. Her very best pupil she had killed. 
Finding a very sharp sword, in a very frail 
scabbard, she had whetted the one, and worn 
down the other, by every stimulus in her 
power, till a jury of physicians might have 
found her guilty of mansiaughter; but per- 
fectly unconscious of her own agency in caus- 
ing the atrophy, her dear Anna Webster lived 
foremost in her affections, the model for 
every subsequent pupil. She seldom re- 
mained more than two years in a family. 
Sometimes the young brains were over-ex- 
cited; more often they fell into a dreary state 
of drilled diligence; but she was too much 
absorbed in the studies to look close into the 
human beings, and marvelled when the fathers 
and mothers were blind enough to part with 
her on the plea of health and need of change. 
On the whole, she had never liked any of 
her charges since the renowned Anna Web- 
ster so well as Phoebe Fulmort; although 
her abilities did not rise above the “very 
fair,” and she was apt to be bewildered in 
metaphysics and political economy; but then 
she had none of tie eccentricities of will and 
temper of Miss Fennimore’s clever girls, nor 
was she, like most good-humored ones, reck- 
lessly insouciante. Her only drawback, in 
the governess’ eyes, was that she never 
seemed desirous of going beyond what was 
daily required of her—each study was a duty, 
and not a subject of zeal. 
Presently, Miss Fennimore came back, fol- 
lowed by the two sisters, neither of them in 
the best of tempers. Maria, a stout, clumsily 
made girl of fifteen, had the same complexion 
and open eyes as Phoebe, but her coloring 
was muddled, the gaze full-orbed and vacant, 
and the lips, always pouting, were just now 
swelled with the vexation that filled her 
prominent eyelids with tears. Bertha, two 
years younger, looked as if nature had de- 
signed her for a boy, and the change into a 
girl was not yet decided. She, too, was very 
like Maria; but Maria’s open nostrils were in 
her a droll retroussé, puggish little nose; her 
chin had a boyish squareness and decision; 
her round cheeks had two comical dimples, 
her eyes were either stretched in defiance or 
narrowed up with fun; her skin, face, hands, 
and all, were uniformly pinky; her hair in 
such obstinate yellow curls, that it was to be 


hoped, for her sake, that the fashion of being 
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erépé might continue. The brow lowered in 
petulance; and, as she kissed Phoebe, she 
muttered in her ear a vituperation of the 
governess in schoolroom patois; then began 
tossing the lesson-books in the air and catch- 
ing them again, as a preliminary to finding 
the plaves, thus drawing on herself a reproof 
-in German, French and German were alter- 


nately spoken in lesson hours by Phoebe and 
Bertha, who had lived with foreign servants 
from infancy; but poor Maria had not the 
faculty of keeping the tongues distinct, and 
corrections only terrified her into confusion 
worse confounded, until Miss Fennimore had 
that English was the best 


in despair decided 
alternative. 
Phoebe practised vigorously. Aware that 


nothing pleasant was passing, and that, be it, 


what it might, she could do no good, she was 
glad to stop her ears with her musie, until 

- eight o’clock brought a pause in the shape of 
breakfast. Formerly, the schoolroom party 
had joined the family meal, but since the two 
elder girls had been out, and Mervyn’s friends 
had been often in the house, it had been de- 
cided that the home circle was too numerous; 
and what had once been the play-room was 
allotted to be the eating-room of the younger 
ones, without passing the red door, on the 
other side of which lay the world. 

Breakfast was announced by the school- 
room maid, and Miss Fennimore rose. No 
sooner was her back turned, than Bertha in- 
dulged in a tremendous writhing yawn, wrig- 
gling in her chair, and clenching both fat fists, 
as she threatened with each,.at her governess’ 
retreating figure, so ludicrously, that Phoebe 
smiled while she shook her head, and an ex- 
plosive giggle came from Maria, causing the 
lady to turn and behold Miss Bertha demure 
as ever, and a look of disconsolate weariness 
fast settling down on each of the two young 
faces. The unbroken routine pressed heavily 
at those fit moments for family greetings and 
for relaxation, and even Phoebe would gladly 
have been spared the German account of the 
Holt and of Miss Charlecote’s book, for which 
she was called upon. Bertha, meanwhile, to 
whom waggishness was existence, was carry- 
ing on a silent drama on her plate, her roll 
being a quarry, and her knife the workmen 
attacking :t. Now she undermined, now acted 
an explosion, with uplifted eyebrows and an 
indicated “ puff!” with her lips, with constant 
duimb-show directed to Maria, who, without 
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half understanding, was in a constant sup- 
pressed titter, sometimes concealed by her 
pocket handkerchief. 

Quick as Miss Fennimore was, and often as 
she frowned on Maria’s outbreaks, she never 
could detect their provocative. Over-restraint 
and want of sympathy were direct instruction 
in unscrupulous slyness of amusement. A 
sentence of displeasure on Maria’s ill-man- 
nered folly was in the act of again filling her 
eyes with tears, when there was a knock at 
the door, and all the faces beamed with glad 
expectation. 

It was Robert. This was the time of day 
when he knew Miss Fennimore could best 
tolerate him, and he seldom failed to make 
his appearance on his way down-stairs, the 
only one of the privileged race who was a 
wonted object on this side the baize door. 
Phoebe thought he looked more cheerful, antl 
indeed gravity could hardly have withstood 
Bertha’s face, as she gave a mischievous tweak 
to his hair behind, under color of putting her 
arm round his neck. 

“ Well, Curlylocks, how much mischief did 
you do yesterday?” 

“T’d no spirits for mischief,” she answered 
with mock. pitifulness, twinkling up her eyes, 
and rubbing them with her knuckles as if 
she were crying. “You barbarous wretch, 
taking Phoebe to feast on strawberries and 
cream with Miss Charlecote, and leaving poor 
me to poke in that stupid drawing-room with 
nothing to do but to count the scallops of 
mamma’s flounce !” 

“Tt is your turn. Will Miss Fennimore 
kindly let you have a walk with me this even- 
ing?” 

“ And me?” said Maria. 

“ You, of course. May I come for them at 
five o’clock ?.” 

“T can hardly tell what to say about Maria. 
I do not like to disappoint her, but she knows 
that nothing displeases me so much as that 
ill-mannered habit of giggling,” said Miss 
Fennimore, not without concern. Merciful 
as to Maria’s attainments, she was strict as to 
her manners, and was striving to teach her 
self-restraint enough to be unobtrusive. 

Poor Maria’s eyes were glassy with tears, 
her chest heaved with sobs,and she broke 
out, “Oh, pray, Miss Fennimore, oh, pray!” 
while all the others: interceded for her; and 
Bertha, well knowing that it was all her fault, 
avoided the humiliation of a confession, by 
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the apparent generosity of exclaiming, “ Take 
us both to-morrow instead, Robin !” 

Robert’s journey was, however, fixed for 
that day, and on this plea, license was given 
for the walk. Phoebe smiled congratulation, 
but Maria was slow in cheering up, and when, 
on returning to the schoolroom, the three 
sisters were left alone together for a few mo- 
ments, she pressed up to Phoebe’s side, and 
said “ Phebe, I’ve not said my prayers. Do 
you think any thing will happen to me?” 

Her awfully mysterious tone set Bertha 
laughing. “ Yes, Maria, all the cows in the 
park will run at you,” she was beginning, 
when the grave rebuke of Phebe’s eyes cut 
her short. 

“Tiow was it, dear?” asked Phoebe, ten- 
derly fondling her sister. 

“Twas so sleepy, and Bertha would blow 
soap bubbles in her hands while we were 
washing, and then Miss Fennimore came, and 
I’ve been naughty now, and I know I shall 
go on, and then Robin wont take me.” 

“T will ask Miss Fennimore to let you go 
to your room, dearest,” said Phoebe. “ You 
must not play again in dressing time, for there’s 
nothing so sad as to miss our prayers. You 
are a good girl to care so much, Had you 
time for yours, Bertha ?” 

“Oh, plenty!” with a toss of her curly 
head. “J don’t take ages about things, like 
Maria.” 

“ Prayers cannot be hurried,” said Phebe, 
looking distressed, and she was about to re- 
mind Bertha to whom she spoke in prayer, 
when the child cut her short by the exclama- 
tion, “ Nonsense, Maria, about being naughty. 
You know I always make you laugh when I 
please, and that has more to do with it than 
saying your prayers, I fancy.” 

“ Perhaps,” said Phoebe, very sadly, “ if you 
had said yours more in earnest, my poor 
Bertha, you would either not have made 
Maria laugh, or would not have left her to 
bear all the blame.” 

“ Why do you call me poor?” exclaimed 
Bertha, stretching out her foot with a half- 
offended, haif-diverted look. 

“Because I wish so much that you knew 
better, or that I could help you better,” said 
Pheebe, gently. 

There Miss Fennimore entered, displeased 
at the English sounds, and at finding them 
all, as she thought, loitering. Phuwbe ex- 
plained Maria’s omission, and Miss Fennimore 
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allowed her five minutes in her own ‘room, 
saying that this must not become a precedent, 
though she did not wish to oppress her con- 
science, 

Bertha’s eves glittered with a certain tri- 
umph, as she saw that Miss Fennimore was 
of her mind, and anticipated no consequences 
from the neglect, but only made the conces- 
sion as to a superstition, Without disbelief, 
the child trained only to reason, and quick to 
detect fallacy, was blind to all that was not 
material. And how was the spiritual to be 
brought before her ? 

Phebe might well sigh as she sat down to 
her abstract of Schlegel’s Lectures. “ If any 
one would but teach them,” she thought; 
“but there is no time at all, and I myself do 
not know half so much of those things as one 
of Miss Charlecote’s lowest classes.” 

Phoebe was a little mistaken, An earnest 
mind taught how to learn, with access to the 
Bible and Prayer-Book, could gain more from 
these fountain-heads than any external teach- 
ing could impart; and she could carry her 
difficulties to Robert.’ Still it was out of her 
power to assist her sisters, Surveillance and 
driving absolutely left no space free from Miss 
Fennimore’s requirements ; and all that there 
was to train those young ones in faith, was 
the manner in which it lived and worked in 
her. Nor of this effect could she be con- 
scious, 

As to dreams or repining, or even listening 
to her hopes and fears for her project of 
pleasure, they were excluded by the concen- 
trated attention that Miss Fennimore’s system 
enforced, Time and capacity were so much 
on the stretch, that the habit of doing what 
she was doing, and nothing else, had become 
second nature to the docile and dutious girl; 
and she had become little sensible to inter- 
ruptions so she went on with her German, 
her Greek, and her algebra, scarcely hearing 
the repetitions of the lessons, or the counting 
as Miss Fennimore presided over Maria’s 
practice, a bit of drudgery detested by the 
governess, but necessarily persevered in, for 
Maria loved music, and had just voice and 
ear sufficient to render this single accomplish- 
ment not hopeless, "but a certain want of 
power of sustained effort made her always 
break down at the moment she seemed to be 
doing best. Former governesses had lost 
patience, but Miss Fennimore had early given 
up the case, and never scolded her for her 
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ailures; she made her attempt less, and she | condescension, saying: “Ah! I thought I 
was improving more, and shedding fewer | should find you at dinner, I’m come for some- 


tears than under any former dynasty. Even 
a stern dominion is better for the subjects 
than an uncertain and weak one; regularity 
gives a sense of reliance, and constant occu- 
pation leaves so little time for being naughty 
that Bertha herself was getting into training, 
and on the present day her lessons were ex- 
emplary, always with a view,to the promised 
walk with her brother, one of the greatest 
pleasures ever enjoyed by the denizens of the 
west wing. 

Phoebe’s pleasure was less certain, and less 
dependent on her merits, yet it invigorated 
her efforts to do all she had to do with all 
her might, even into the statement of the 
pros and cons of customs and free trade, 
which she was required to produce as her 
morning’s exercise. In the midst, her ear 
detected the sound of wheels, and her heart 
throbbed in the conviction that it was Miss 
Charlecote’s pony carriage; nay, she found 
her pen had indited “ Robin would be so 
glad,” instead of “revenue to the govern- 
ment,” and while scratching the words out 
beyond all legibility, she blamed herself for 
betraying such want of self-command, 

No summons came, no tidings, the wheels 
went away; her heart sank, and her spirit 
revolted against an unfeeling, unutterably 
wearisome captivity, but it was only a mo- 
ment’s fluttering against the bars, the tears 
were driven back with the thought, “ After all 
the decision is guided from above. If I stay 
at home, it must be best for me. Let me try 
to be good!” and she forced her mind back 
to her exports and hercustoms. It was such 
discipline as few girls could have exercised, 
but the conscientious effort was no small as- 
sistance in being resigned; and in the pre- 
cious minutes granted in which to prepare 
herself for dinner, she found it the less hard 
task to part with her anticipations of delight 
and brace herself to quiet, contented duty. 

The meal was beginning when, with a very 
wide expansion of the door, appeared a short, 
consequential-looking personage, of such 
plump, rounded proportions, that she seemed 
ready to burst out of her riding habit, and of 
a broad, complacent visage, somewhat over- 
blooming. It was Miss Fulmort, the eldest 
of the family, a young lady just past thirty, 
a very awful distance from the schoolroom 
party, to whom she nodded with good-natured 





thing to sustain nature. The riding party 
are determined to have me with them, and 
they wont wait for luncheon. Thank you, 
yes, a piece of mutton, if there were any un- 
der side. How it reminds me of old times. 
I used so to look forward to never seeing a 
loin of mutton again.” 

“ As your chief ambition ? ” said Miss Fen- 
nimore, who, governess as she was, could not 
help being a little satirical, especially when 
Bertha’s eyes twinkled responsively. 

“One does get so tired of mutton and rice 
pudding,” answered the less observant Miss 
Fulmort, who was but dimly conscious of any 
one’s existence save her own, and could not 
have credited a governess, laughing at her; 
“but really this is not so bad after all for a 
change; and some paleale. You don’t mean 
that you exist without pale ale?” 

“We all drink water by preference,” said 
Miss Fennimore. 

“Indeed! Miss Watson, our governess, 
never drank any thing but claret, and she al- 
ways had little pdtes, or fish, or something, 
because she said her appetite was to be con- 
sulted, she was so delicate. She was very 
thin, I know, and what a figure you have, 
Phoebe! I suppose that is water drinking. 
Bridger did say it would reduce me to leave 
off pale ale, but I can’t get on without it, I 
get so horridly low. Don’t you think that’s 
a sign, Miss Fennimore ? ” 

“ T beg your pardon, a sign of what ?” 

“That one can’t go on without it. Miss 
Charlecote said she thought it was all consti- 
tution whether one is stout or not, and that 
nothing made much difference, when I asked 
her about German wines.” 

“O Augusta! has Miss Charlecote been 
here this morning?” exclaimed Phoebe. 

“Yes; she came at twelve o’clock, and 
there was I actually pinned down to entertain 
her, for mamma was not come down. So I 
asked her about those light foreign wines, 
and whether they do really make one thin- 
ner; you know one always has them at her 
house.” 

“Did mamma see her?” asked poor 
Pheebe, anxiously, 

“Oh yes, she was bent upon it. It was 
something about you. Oh! she wants to 
take you to stay with her in that horrible 
hole of hers in the city—very odd of her, 
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What do you advise me to do, Miss Fenni- 
more? do you think those foreign wines 
would bring me down a little, or that they 
would make me low and sinking.” 

“ Really, I have no experience on the sub- 
ject !” said Miss Fennimore, loftily. 

“What did mamma say?” was poor 
Pheebe’s almost breathless question. 

“Oh! it makes no difference to mamma,” 
Pheebe’s heart bounded, but Augusta went 
on: “she always has her soda water, you 
know, but, of course, I should take a hamper 
from Bass. I hate being unprovided.” 

“But about my going to London ?” humbly 
murmured Phebe. 

“ What did she say?” considered the elder 
sister aloud. “I don’t know, I’m sure. I 
was not attending—the heat does make one 
so sleepy—but I know we all wondered she 
should want you at your age. You know 


some people take a spoonful of vinegar to fine 
themselves down, and some of those wines 
are very acid,” she continued, pressing on 
with her great subject of consultation. 

“Tf it be an object with you, Miss Fulmort, 
I should recommend the vinegar,” said Miss 


Fennimore. “ There is nothing like doing a 
thing outright!” 

“ And, oh! how glorious it would be to see 
her taking it!” whispered Bertha into Phoebe’s 
ear, unheard by Augusta, who, in her satisfied 
stolidity, was declaring, “ No, I could not un- 
dertake that. Iam the worst person in the 
world for taking any thing disagreeable.” 

And having completed her meal, which she 
had contrived to make out of the heart of the 
joint, leaving the others little but fat, she 
walked off to her ride, believing that she had 
done a gracious and condescending action in 
making conversation with her inferiors of the 
west wing. 

Yet Augusta Fulmort might have been 
good for something, if her mind and her af- 
fections had not lain fallow ever since she es- 
caped from a series of governesses who taught 
her self-indulgence by example. 

“T wonder what mamma said!” exclaimed 
Phoebe, in her strong craving for sympathy in 
her suspense. 

“Tam sorry the subject has been brought 
forward, if it is to unsettle you, Phoebe,” said 
Miss Fennimore, not unkindly. “I regret 
your being twice disappointed; but, if your 
mother should refer it to me, as I make no 
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doubt she will, I should say that it would be 
a great pity to break up our course of 
studies,” 

“ Tt would only be for a little while,” sighed 
Pheebe, “ and Miss Charlecote is to show me 
all the museums. I should see more with 
her than ever I shall when I am come out; 
and I should be with Robert.” 

“ T intended asking permission to take you 
through a systematic course of lectures and 
specimens when the family are next in town,” 
said Miss Fennimore. “ Ordinary, desultory 
sight-seeing leaves few impressions; and 
though Miss Charlecote is a superior person, 
her mind is not of a sufficiently scientific turn 
to make her fully able to direct you. I shall 
trust to your good sense, Phoebe, for again 
submitting to defer the pleasure till it can be 
enhanced.” 

Good sense had a task imposed on it for 
which it was quite inadequate; but there was 
something else in Phoebe which could do the 
work better than her unconvineed reason. 
Even had she been sure of the expediency of 
being condemned to the schoolroom, no good 
sense would have brought that resolute smile, 
or driven back the dew in her eyes, or enabled 
her voice to say, with such sweet meekness, 
“Very well, Miss Fennimore; I dare say it 
may be rigut.” 

Miss Fennimore was far more concerned 
than if the submission had been grudging. 
She debated with herself whether she should 
consider her resolution irrevocable. 

Ten minutes were allowed after dinner in 
the parterre, and these could only be spent 
under the laurel hedge; the sun was far too 
hot everywhere else. Phoebe had here no 
lack of sympathy, but had to restrain Bertha, 
who, with angry gestures, was pronouncing 
the governess a horrid, cross patch, and de- 
claring that no girls ever were used as they 
were; while Maria observed that if Phoebe 
went to London, she must go too. 

“ We shall all go some ih ;” said Phoebe, 
cheerfully, “and w shall enjoy it all the 
more if we are good now. Never mind, Ber- 
tha, we shall have some nice walks.” 

“ Yes, all bothered with botany,” muttered 
Bertha. 

“T thought, at least, you would be glad of 
me,” said Phoebe, smiling ; “ you who stay at 
home.” 

“To be sure I am,” said Bertha; “ but it is 
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such a shame! I shall tell Robin, and he’ll 
say so too. I shall tell him you nearly 
cried!” 

* T)on’t vex Robin,” said Phoebe. “When 
you go out you should set yourself to tell him 
pleasant things.” 

“So I’m to tell him you wouldn’t go on 
any account. You like your political economy 
much too well!” 

“ Suppose you say nothing about it,” said 
Phoebe. “Make yourself merry with him. 
That’s what you've got todo. He takes you 
out to entertain you, not to worry about griev- 
ances,” 

“Do you never talk about grievances ?” 
asked Bertha, twinkling up her eyes. 

Pheebe hesitated. “ Not my own,” she said, 
“ because I have not got any.” 

“Has Robert, then ?” asked Bertha. 

“ Nobody has grievances who is out of the 
schoolroom,” opined Maria; and as she ut- 
tered this profound sentiment the tinkle of 
Miss Fennimore’s little bell warned the sis- 
ters to return to the studies which in the heat 
of summer were pursued in the afternoon, 
that the walk might, be taken in the cool of 
the evening. Reading aloud, drawing, and 
sensible plain needlework, were the avoca- 
tions till it was time to learn the morrow’s 
lessons. Phoebe being beyond this latter 
work, drew on, and in the intervals of helping 
Maria with her geography, had time to pre- 
pare a bright face, to make Robert think 
lightly of her disappointment, and not reckon 
it as another act of tyranny. 

When he opened the door, however, there 
was that in his looks which made her spirits 
leap up like an elastic spring, and his “ Well, 
Phoebe!” was almost triumphant. 

“Is it— am I—” was all she could say, 

“ Has no one thought it worth while to tell 
you ? ” ; 

“Don’t you know,” interposed Bertha, 
“you on the other side the red baize door 
might be all married, or dead and buried, for 
aught we should hear. But is Phoebe to 
go ? ” 

“T believe so.” 

“ Are you sure ?” asked Phebe, afraid yet 
to hope. 

“Yes. My father heard the invitation, 
and said that you were a good girl, and de- 
served a holiday.” 

Commendation from that quarter was so 
rare; that excess of gladness made Phoebe 


cast down her eyes and color intensely, a 
little oppressed by the victory over her gov- 
erness. But Miss Fennimore spoke warmly: 
“ He cannot think her more deserving than I 
do. I am rejoiced not to have been con- 
sulted, for I could hardly have borne to inflict 
such a mortification on her, though these in- 
terruptions are contrary to my views. As it 
is, Phoebe, my dear, I wish you joy.” 

“Thank you,” Phoebe managed to say, 
while the happy tears fairly started. In that 
chilly land, the least approach to tenderness 
was like the gleam in which the hardy wood- 
bine leaflets unfold to sun themselves. 

Thankful for small mercies, thought Robert, 
looking at her with fond pity; but at least 
the dear child will have one fortnight of a 
more genial atmosphere, and soon, may be, 
I shall transplant her to be Lucilla’s dar- 
ling as mine, free from task-work, and doing 
the labors of love for which she is made. 

He was quite in spirits, and able to reply 
in kind to the freaks and jokes of his little 
sister, as she started, spinning round him like 
a humming-top, and singing— 


‘¢ Will you go to the wood, Robin a Bobbin?” 


giving safe vent to an ebullition of spirits that 
must last her a good while, poor little maiden, 
Phoebe took a sober walk with Miss Fenni- 
more, receiving advice on methodically jours 
nalizing what she might see, and on the 
scheme of employments which might prevent 
her visit from being waste of time. The 
others would have resented the interference 
with the holiday, but Phoebe, though a little 
sorry to find that tasks were not to be off her 
mind, was too grateful for Miss Fennimore’s 
cordial consent, to entertain any thought ex- 
cept of obedience to the best of her power. 
Miss Fennimore was politely summoned to 
Mrs. Fulmort’s dressing-room for the official 
communication ; but this day was no excep- 
tion to the general custom, that the red baize 
door was not passed by the young ladies until 
their evening appearance in the drawing-room. 
Then the trio descended, all alike in white 
muslin, made high, and green sashes—a dress 
carefully distinguishing Phoebe as not intro- 
duced, but very becoming to her, with the 
simple folds and little net ruche, suiting 
admirably the tall, rounded slenderness of 
her shape, her long neck and short, childish 
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contour ,of face, where now smiled a joy of 
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anticipation almost inappreciable to those who 
know not what it is to spend day after day 
with nothing particular to look forward to. 

Very grand was the drawing-room, all am- 
ber-colored with satin-wood, satin and gold, 
and with every thing useless and costly en- 
cumbering tables that looked as if nothing 
eould ever be done upon them. Such a room 
inspired a sense of being in company, and it 
was no wonder that Mrs. Fulmort and her 
two elder daughters swept in, in as decidedly 
procession style as if they had formed part of 
a train of twenty. 

The star that bestowed three female sov- 
ereigns to Europe seemed to have had the 
like influence on Hiltonbury parish, since 
both its squires were heiresses. Miss Mer- 
vyn would have been a happier woman had 
she married a plain, country gentleman like 
those of her own stock, instead of giving a 
county position to a man of lower origin and 
enormous monied wealth. To live up to the 
claims of that wealth had been her business 
ever since, and health and enjoyment had 
been so completely sacrificed to it, that for 
many years past the greater part of hertime 
was spent in resting and making herself up 
for her appearance in the evening, or to con- 
duct her elder daughters to their gayeties. 
Faded and tallowy in complexion, so as to be 
almost ghastly in her blue brocade and heavy 
gold ornaments, she reclined languidly on a 
large easy chair, saying, with half-closed eyes— 

“ Well, Phoebe, Miss Fennimore has told 
you of Miss Charlecote’s invitation ?” 

“Yes, mamma. I am very, very much 
obliged !” 

“You know you are not to fancy yourself 
come out,” said Juliana, the second sister, who 
had a good, tall figure, and features and com- 
plexion not far from beauty, but marred by a 
certain shrewish tone and air. 

“Oh, no,” answered Phoebe; “but with 
Miss Charlecote that will make no difference.” 

“ Probably not,” said Juliana, “for of course, 
you will see nobody but a set of old maids, 
and clergymen and their wives.” 

«She need not go far for old maids,” whis- 
pered Bertha to Maria. 

“Pray, in which class do you reckon the 
Sandbrooks ?” said Phoebe, smiling, “ for she 
chiefly goes to meet them.” 

“She may go!” said Juliana, scornfully, 
“but Lucilla Sandbrook is far past attending 


”» 
. 
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“I wonder whether the Charterises will 
take any notice of Phoebe?” exclaimed Au- 
gusta. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Fulmort, waking 
slowly to another idea, “I will te:! Boodle to 
talk to—what’s your maid’s name—about your 
dresses.” 

“O mamma!” interposed Juliana, “ it will 
be only poking about the exhibitions with 
Miss Charlecote. You may have that plaid 
silk of mine, that I was going to have worn 
out in Germany, half price for her.” 

Bertha fairly made a little stamp at Juli- 
ana, and clenched her fist. 

If Phoebe dreaded any thing in the way of 
dress it was Juliana’s half price. 

“ My dear, your papa would not like hernot 
to be well fitted out,” said her mother, “ and 
Honora Charlecote always has such handsome 
things. I wish Boodle could put mine on like 
hers.” 

“Oh, very well!” said Juliana, rather of- 
fended. “Only it should be understood what 
is to be done if the Charterises ask her to any 
of their parties. There will be such mistakes 
and confusion if she meets any one we know 
and you particularly objected to having her 
brought forward.” 

Pheebe’s eye was a little startled, and Ber- 
tha set her front teeth together on edge, and 
looked viciously at Juliana. 

“ My dear, Honora Charlecote never goes 
out,” said Mrs. Fulmort. 

“Tf she should, you understand, Phoebe,” 
said Juliana. 

Coffee came in at the moment, and Augusta 
criticised the strength of it, which made a 
diversion, during which Bertha slipped out of 
the room, with a face replete with mischiev- 
ous exultation. 

“Are not you going to play to-night, m? 
dears?” asked Mrs. Fulmort. “What was 
that duet I heard you practising ? ” 

“Come, Juliana,” said the elder sister, “I 
meant to go over it again, { am not satisfied 
with my part.” 

“T have to write a note,” said Juliana, 
moving off to another table; whereupon 
Phoebe ventured to propose herself as a sub- 
stitute, and was accepted. 

Maria sat entranced with her mouth open, 
and presently, Mrs. Fulmort looked up from - 
a kind of doze to ask who was playing. For 
some moments she had no answer; Maria 
was too much awed for speech in the drawé 
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ing-room, and though Bertha had come back, 
she had her back to her mother, and did not 
hear. Mrs. Fulmort exerted herself to sit up 
and turn her head. 

“ Was that Phoebe!” she said. “ You have 
a clear good touch, my dear, as they used to 
say I had, when I was at school at Bath. 
Play another of your pieces, my dear.” 

“Tam ready now, Augusta,” said Juliana, 
advancing, 

Little girls were not allowed at the piano 


‘when officers might be coming in from the 


dining-room, so Maria’s face became vacant 
again, for Juliana’s music awoke no echoes 
within her, 

Phoebe beckoned her to a remote ottoman, 
a receptacle for the newspapers of the week 
and kept her turning over the Illustrated 
News, an unfailing resource with her, but 
powerless to occupy Bertha after the first 
Saturday;.and Bertha, turning a deaf ear to 
the assurance that there was something very 
entertaining about a tiger hunt, stood, solely 
occupied by eying Juliana. 

Was she studying “ come out ” life, as she 
watched her sisters surrounded by the gen- 
tlemen who presently herded round the 
piano ? 

It was nearly the moment when the young 
ones were bound to withdraw, when Mervyn, 
coming hastily up to their ottoman, had almost 
stumbled over Maria’s foot. 

“ Beg pardon. Oh, it was only you! What 
acow it is!” said he, tossing over the pa- 
pers. 

“What are you looking for, Mervyn?” 
asked Phoebe. 

“An advertisement—Bell’s Life for the 
3rd. That rascal, Mears, must have taken 
it.” 

She found it for him, and likewise the ad- 
vertisement, which he, missing once, was giv- 
ing up in despair. 

“T say,” he observed, while she was search- 
ing, “so you are to chip the shell.” 

“T’m only going to London, I’m not com- 
ing out.” 

“Gammon!” he said, with an odd wink. 
“ You need never go in again, like the what’s 
his name in the fairy tale, or you are a sillier 
child than I take you for. They ”—nodding 
at the piano—“ are getting a terrible pair of 
old cats, and we want something young and 
pretty about.” 

With this unusual compliment, Phebe, 





seeing the way clear to the door, rose to de- 
part, most reluctantly followed by Bertha, 
and more willingly by Maria, who began the 
moment they were in the hall— 

“Phoebe, why do they get a couple of terris 
ble old cats? I don’t like them; I shall be 
afraid.” 

“Mervyn didn’t mean—” began. perplexed 
Phoebe, cut short by Bertha’s boisterous 
laughter. “O Maria, what a goose you are! 
You'll be the death of me some day! Why, 
Juliana and Augusta are the cats themselves, 
Oh, dear! I wanted to kiss Mervyn for saying 
so. Oh! wasn’t it fun? and now, Maria— 
oh! if I could have stayed a moment longer.” 

“ Bertha, Bertha, not such a noise in the 


»| hall. Come, Maria, mind you must not tell: 


anybody. Bertha, come,” expostulated Phebe, 
trying to drag her sister to the red baize 
door; but Bertha stood, bending nearly 
double, exaggerating the helplessness of her 
paroxysms of laughter. 

“ Well, at least the cat will have something 
to scratch her,” she gasped out. “Oh, I did 
so want to stay and see!” 

“ Have you been playing any tricks?” ex« 
claimed Phoebe, with consternation, as Ber- 
tha’s deportment recurred to her. 

“Tricks 9—I couldn’t help it. Oh, listen, 
Phoebe!” cried Bertha, with her wicked look: 
of triumph. “I brought home such a lovely’ 
sting-nettle for Miss Fennimore’s peacock 
caterpillar; and when I heard how kind dear! 
Juliana was to you, about your visit to Lon- 
don, I thought she really must have it for a 
reward; so I ran away, and slyly tucked it 
into her bouquet, and I did so hope she would 
take it up to fiddle with when the gentlemen 
talk to her,” said the elf, with an irresistibly 
comic imitation of Juliana’s manner towards 
gentlemen. 

“ Bertha, this is beyond—” began Phebe. 

“Didn't you sting your fingers?” asked 
Maria. 

Bertha stuck out her fat, pink paws, euhah, 
lished with sundry white lumps. “ All pleas= 
ure,” said she, “ thinking of the jump Juliana 
will give, and how nicely it serves her.” 

Phoebe was already on her way back to the 
drawing-rooms, Bertha sprang after, but’ in 
vain. Never would she have risked the suc- 
cess of her trick, could'she have guessed that 
Phoebe would have: the hendeciny to return to 
the company ! 

Pheebe glided in without waiting for the 
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sense of awkwardness, though she knew she 
should have to cross the whole room, and she 
durst not ask any one to bring the dangerous 
bouquet to her—not even Robert—he must 
not be stung in her service. 

She met her mother’s astonished eye as she 
threaded her way ; she wound round a group 
of gentlemen, and spied the article of which 
she was in quest, where Juliana had laid it 
down with her gloves on going to the piano. 
Actually she had it! She had seized it un- 
perceived! Good little thief, it was a most 
innocent robbery; she crept away with a 
sense of guilt and desire to elude observa- 
tion, positively starting when she encountered 
her father’s portly figure in the ante-room. 
He stopped her with “Going to bed, eh? So 
Miss Charlecote has taken a fancy to you, has 
she? It does you credit. What shall you 
want for the journey ?” 

“ Boodle is going to see,” began Phebe, 
but he interrupted. 

“ Will fifty do? Iwill have my daughters 
well turned out. All to be spent upon your- 
self,mind. Why, you've not a bit of jewellery 
on! Have you a watch?” 

“No, papa.” 

“Robert shall choose one for you then. 
Come to my room any time for the cash; and 
if Miss Charlecote takes you anywhere among 
her set—good connections she has—and you 
want to be rigged out extra, send me in the 
bill—any thing rather than be shabby.” 

“Thank you, papa! Then, if I am asked 
out anywhere, may I go?” 

“ Why, what does the child mean? Any- 
where that Miss Charlecote likes to take you, 
of course.” 
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“ Only because I am not come out.” 

“ Stuff about coming out! I don’t like my 
girls to be shy and backward. They've a 
right to show themselves anywhere; and you 
should be going out with us now, but some- 
how your poor mother doesn’t like the trouble 
of such a lot of girls. So don’t be shy, but 
make the most of yourself, for you wont 
meet many better endowed, nor more highly 
accomplished. Good-night, and enjoy your- 
self.” 

Palpitating with wonder and pleasure, 
Phoebe escaped. Such permission, overriding 
all Juliana’s injunctions, was worth a few net- 
tle stings and a great fright: for Phoebe was 
not philosopher enough, in spite of Miss Fen- 
nimore—ay, and of Robert—not to have a 
keen desire to see a great party. 

Her delay had so much convinced the sis- 
ters that her expedition had had some fear- 
ful consequences, that Maria was already 
erying lest dear Phoebe should be in disgrace: 
and Bertha had seated herself on the balus- 
ters, debating with herself whether, if Phoebe 
were suspected of the trick (a likely story) 
and condemned to lose her visit to London, 
she would confess herself the guilty person. 

And when Phebe came back, too *much 
overcome with delight to do any thing but 
communicate papa’s goodness, and rejoice in 
the unlimited power of making presents, Ber- 
tha triumphantly insisted on her confessing 
that it had been a capital thing that the net- 
tles were in Juliana’s nosegay ! 

Phoebe shook her head ; too happy to scold, 
too humble to draw the moral that the surest 
way to gratification is to remove the thorns 
from the path of others. 





Sre Ampovurte.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents tell me what is become of the Ste Am- 
poule so long kept at Rheims? Was it lost or 
destroyed in the Revolution? Is it supposed 
now to exist? Was it used at the coronation of 
Charles X. ? R. Z. 


[The Ste Ampoule, say the Encyclo. Catho- 
lique, was impiously broken to pieces by Ruhl, 
a member of the National Convention, in 1794. 
Certain inhabitants of Rheims, however, col- 
‘lected the fragments, and ultimately restored 
them to their place in the cathedral. There is 
a tradition that the holy vessel, shattered in 
1794, was, in 1825, found miraculously whole. 





However that may be, as the holy chrism had 
become congealed by age previous to the frse- 
ture of the vessel containing it, there ean be lit- 
tle doubt that with the fragments a portion of it, 
at least, was preserved ; and on that supposition 
one can hardly hesitate (though of this fact we 
find no distinct record) that it would be used at 
the coronation of so stanch an adherent of the 
Church of Rome as Charles X. After the con- 
gelation of the chrism, it was customary for the 
consecrating prelate to introduce into the am- 
poule a golden needle, with which he extracted 
a particle of the congealed oil, of about the size 
of a grain of millet, to be used when required 
for a royal coronation].—Notes and Queries, 
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From Mr. Thackeray's new periodical—The 
Cornhill Magazine. 

A MAN OF LETTERS OF THE LAST 

GENERATION. 

THERE are fashions in books, as there are 
in the cut of clothes, or the building of houses ; 
and if from the great library of our race we 
take down the’ representative volumes, we 
shall find that successive ages differ almost as 
much as the several countries of the world. 
The one-half of the century scarcely knows 
what the other half has done, save through 
' its lasting works, among which books alone 
— the gift of speech. Yet the guild of 
iterature properly knows no bounds of space 
or time. If the tricks of craft like those of 
society belong to the passing day, literature 
has been, beyond all other human influences, 
enduring and continuous in the main current 
of its spirit; and each period has been the 
stronger if it has recognized so much of its 
possessions as was inherited from its prede- 
cesser, including the power to conquer more. 
A powerful sense of brotherhood clings to all 
the veritable members of the fraternity, whose 
highest diploma is posthumous; and we can- 
not see the lingering representatives of a past 
day depart, without feeling that one of the 
pest amily has gone. A writer whom we 

ave lost in the year just closed peculiarly as- 
sociated past and present, by his own hopeful 
work for “ progress ” towards the future, and 
his affectionate lingering with the past, and 
above all by the strong personal feeling which 
he brought to his work. Leigh Hunt be- 
longed essentially to the earlier portion of 
the nineteenth century; but, born in the year 
when Samuel Johnson died, living among the 
old poets, and laboring to draw forth the spirit 
which the first half has breathed into the lat- 
ter half of the century, he may be said to have 
been one of those true servitors of the library 
who unite all ages with the one we live in. 
The representative man of a school gone by, 
in his history we read the introduction to our 
own, 

Isaac, the father of Leigh Hunt, was the 
descendant of one of the oldest settlers in 
luxurious Barbadoes. He was sent to develo 
better fortunes by studying at college in Phit 
adelphia, where he unsettled in life; for, hav- 
ing obtained some wpe an advocate, and 
married the daughter of The stern merchant, 
Stephen Shewell, against her father’s pleas- 
ure, Isaac contumaciously opposed the sover- 
eign people by espousing the side of royalty, 
and fled with broken fortunes to England. 
Here he found not much royal gratitude, 
much popularity as a preacher in holy orders 
—taken as a refuge from want,—but no pre- 
ferment. With tutorships, and help from 
relatives, he managed to rub on; he sent 
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Leigh, the first of his sons born in England, 
to the school of Christ Hospital, and he lived 
long enough to see him an established writer. 
Isaac was a man rather under than above the 
middle stature, fair in complexion, smoothly 
handsome, so engaging in address as to be 
readily and undeservedly suspected of insin- 
cerity, and in most things utterly unlike his 
son. His wife, Mary Shewell, a tall, slen- 
der woman, with Quaker breeding, a dark, 
thoughtful complexion, a heart tender beyond 
the wont of the world, and a conscience ten- 
derer still, contributed more than the father 
to mould the habits and feelings of the son. 
School and books did the rest. His earlier 
days, save during the long, semi-monastic 
confinement of the Blue-coat School, were 
passed in uncertain alternations between the 
care-stricken home and the more luxurious 
houses of wealthier relatives and friends. In. 
his time Christ Hospital was the very nursery 
for a scholarly scholar. It was divided into 
the commercial, the nautical, and the gram- 
mar schools; in all, the scholars had hard 
fare, and much church service; and in the 
grammar school plenty of Greek and Latin. 
Leigh’s antecedents and school training des- 
tined him for the church; a habit of stammer- 
ing, which disappeared as he grew up, was 
among the adverse accidents which reserved 
him for the vocation to which he was born— 
literature. But before he left the unsettled 
roof of his parents, the youth had been to 
other Arvtl besides Christ Hospital. His 
father had been a Royalist flying from infur 
ated republicans, and doomed to learn in the 
metropolitan country the common mistrust 
of kings. He left America a lawyer, to be- 
come a clergyman here; and entered the pul- 
pit a Church of England-man, to become, 
after the mild example of his wife, a Univer- 
salist. Born after his mother had suffered 
from the terrors of the revolution, and a se- 
vere attack of jaundice, Leigh inherited an 
anxious, speculative temperament; to be the 
sport of unimaginative brothers, who terrified 
him by personating the hideous “ Manti- 
chora,” about which he had tremblingly read 
and talked, and of schoolfellows, with their 
ghostly traditions and rough, summary, prac- 
tical satire. He had been made acquainted 
with poverty, yet familiarized to the sight of 
ease and refined luxury. His father, if “ so- 
cially ” inclined, yet read eloquently and crit- 
ically ; his mother read earnestly, piously, and 
charitably ; reading was the business of his 
school, reading was his recreation; and at 
the age of fifteen, he threw off his blue coat, 
a tall stripling, with West Indian blood, a 
Quaker conscience, and a fancy excited rather 
than disciplined by his scholastic. studies, to 
put on the lax costume of the day, and be 
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tried in the dubious ordeal of its laxer cus- 
toms. 

His severest trial arose from the vanities, 
rather than the vices to which such a youth 
would be exposed. He had already been suf- 
ficiently “in love,”—now with the anonymous 
sister of a schoolfellow, next with his fair 
Cousin Fanny, then with the enchanting Al- 
meria,—to be shielded from the worst seduc- 
tions that can beset a youth; and he was 
early engaged to the lady whom he married 
in 1809. But the vanities beset him in a 
shape of unwonted power. The stripling, 
whose essays the terrible Boyer, of the Blue. 
coat School, had crumpled up, became the 
pegs young author of published :oems, 
and not much later the stern critic “f the 
News, whose castigations made actors wince 
and playwrights launch prologues at him. 
Thenceforward, the vicissitudes of his life, save 
in the inevitable vicissitudes of mortality, were 
professional rather than personal; though he 
always threw his personality into his profes- 
sion. He tried a clerkship under his brother 
Stephen, an attorney; a a clerkship in the 
War Office, under the en of the dig- 
nied Mr. Addington ; but finally he left the 


desk, legal or official, for the desk literary, 
to devote himself to the Examiner, set up in 


1808 with his brother John. He went ‘to 
ages for two years in 1813, rather than for- 
eit his consistency as a political writer. It 
was as a vindicator of liberal principles in 
politics, sociology (word then unused), and 
art, that he attracted the friendship of Byron 
and Shelley ; it was to accomplish the literary 
speculation of the Liberal that he set out for 
Italy in 1821; it was to study Italy and the 
Italians, with a view to “improve” that and 
other “ subjects,” that he stopped in Italy till 
the autumn of 1825. He returned to Eng- 
land to try his fortune with books in prose 
and verse, in periodicals of his own or others ; 
and it was in the midst of unrelinquished 
work that he placidly laid himself down to 
sleep in August, 1859,—his last words of anx- 
iety being for Italy and her enlarging hopes, 
his latest breath uttering inquiries and mes- 
sages of affection. This is essentially a liter- 
ary life; but it is given to a literature in which 
there is life —for Leigh Hunt, although he 
dwelled and passed his days in the library, 
was no “ bookworm,” divorced from human 
existence, its natural instincts and affections, 
On the contrary, he carried into his study a 
large heart and a strong pulse; to him the 
books spoke in the voice of his fellow-men, 
audible from the earliest ages, and he loved 
to be followed into his retreat by friends from 
the outer world. 

Leigh Hunt certainly was not driven to this 
-tule broken retirement by the want of quali- 
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ties which are attracti-e in society, or by the 
tastes that render society attractive; but un- 
der the force of remarkable contradictions’ in 
his character, he was often fain to waive what 
he desired and could easily have—* letting J 
would not wait upon J may,” with an appar- 
ent caprice most exasperating to the by- 
stander. He professed readiness for “ what- 
ever is going forward,” seemed eager to meet 
any approaching pleasure; and then hung 
back with a coy, reluctant, anxious delay, that 
forbore its own satisfaction altogether. Prob- 
ably this apparent contradiction may be traced 
to his origin and nurture. According to all 
evidence respecting his immediate progeni- 
tors, he was little of a Hunt, save in his gayety 
and avowed love of “the pleasurable.” His 
natural energy, which showed itself in a robust 
frame, a powerful voice, a great capacity for en- 
durance, and a strong will, seems to have been 
inherited from Stephen Shewell, the stern, 
headstrong, and implacable. From the Bick- 
leys, possibly—the gallant Knight Banneret 
of King William’s Irish wars will pardon the 
doubt—his mother transmitted her own mate- 
rial tendency to an over-conscientious, reflec- 
live, hesitating temperament, which drew back 
from any action not manifestly and impera- 
tively dictated by duty. The son showed all 
these contradictory traits even in his aspect 
and bea-ing. 

He «zs tall rather than otherwise,—five 
feet ten inches and a half when measured for 
the St. James’ Volunteers; though, in com 
mon with men whose length is in the body 
rather than the legs, his height diminishea 
as he advanced in life. He was remarkably 
straight and upright in his carriage, with a 
short, firm step, and a cheerful, almost dash- 
ing approach,—smiling, breathing, and maxk- 
ing his voice heard in little inarticulate ejacu- 
lations as he met a friend, in an irrepressible 
satisfaction at the encounter that not unfre- 
quently conveyed high gratification to the ar- 
river who was thus greeted. He had straight 
black hair, which he wore parted in the cen- 
tre; adark butnot pale complexion ; features 
compounded between length and a certain ir- 
regularity of outline, characteristic of the 
American mould; black eyebrows, firmly 
marking the edge of a brow, over which was 
a singularly uprighteflat, white forehead, ana 
under which beamed a pair of eyes, aark 
brilliant, reflecting, gay, and kind, with a cer- 
tain look of observant humor, that suggested 
an idea of what is called slyness when it is 
applied to children or girls; for he had not 
the aspect given to him in one of his portraits 
of which he said that “the fellow looked as 
if he had stolen a tankard.” He had a head 
massive and tall, and larger than most mens, 
—Byron, Shelley, and Keats wore hats whica 
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he could not put on; but it was not out of 
proportion to the figure, its outlines being 
peeiooty smooth and devoid of “ bumps.” 

is upper lip was long, his mouth Jarge and 
hard in the flesh; his chin retreating and 
gentle like a woman’s. His sloping shoulders, 
not very wide, almost concealed the ample 
proportions of his chest; though that was of 
a compass which not every pair of arms could 
span. He looked like a man cut out for 
action,—a soldier; but he shrank from physi- 
cal contest, telling you that his sight was 
‘short, and that he was “timid.” We shall 
understand that mistaken candor better when 
we bave examined his character a little fur- 
ther. Yet he did shrink from using his vigor- 
ous faculties, even in many ways. Nature 
had gifted him with an intense dramatic per- 
ception, an exquisite ear for music, and a 
voice of extraordinary compass, power, flexi- 
bility, and beauty. It extended from the C 
below the line to the F sharp above: there 
were no “ passages” that he could not exe- 
cute; the quality was sweet, clear, and ring- 
ing: he would equally have sung the music 
of Don Giovanni or Sarastro, of Oroveso or 
Maometto Secondo. Yet nature had not en- 


dowed him with some of the qualities needed 
for the practical musician—he had no apti- 


tude for mechanical contrivance, but faint en- 
jovment of power for its own sake. He 
dabbled on the pianoforte; delighted to re- 
peat airs pleas’ .g or plaintive; and if he 
would occasionally fling himself into the auda- 
cious revels of Don Giovanni, he preferred 
to oe Lindoro or Don Ottavio ; and still more, 
by the help of his falsetto, to dai!y with the 
tender treble of the Countess in Figaro, or 
Polly in Beggars’ Upera. This waiving of 
tne potential, this preference for the lightsome 
and tender, ran through all his character,— 
save when duty bade him draw upon his 
sterner resources ; and then out came the in- 
flexibility of the Shewell and the unyielding 
determination of the Hunts. But as soon as 
the oecasion passed, the manner passed with 
it; and the man whose solemn, clear-voiced 
indignation had made the very floor and walls 
vibrate was seen tenderly and blandly exten- 
uating the error of his persecutor and gayly 
confessing to a community of mistake. 
While he was yet at school, Hunt was pro- 
nounced by one of his schoolfellows a “ fool 
for refining ”—that is, one who was a fvol in 
his judgment through a hair-splitting anxiety 
to be precise. A boy all his life, this leading 
foible of his boyhood attended him through- 
out. He has been likened to Hamlet,—only 
it was a Hamlet who was not a prince, but a 
hard-working man. The defect was increased 
in Leigh Hunt, as it evidently was in the 
prince, by a certain imperfection in under- 
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standing, appreciating, or thoroughly master+ 
ing the material, tangible, physical part of na« 
ture. This, again, is inconsistent with his own 
account of himself, but it will be confirmed by 
a close, critical scrutiny of his writings. Over- 
sensitive, he was exquisitely conscious of such 
physicai perceptions as he had. He was pas- 
sionately fond of music, which he took to as 
we have seen. He was keenly impressed by 
painting and by colors,—which he defined 
with uncertainty, unless they were, what he 
liked them to be, very intense. He revelled 
in the aspect of the country,—but needed lite- 
rary, poetic, or personal association, or habit, 
to help the appreciation of the landscape. 
His animation, his striking appearance, his 
manly voice, its sweetness and exibility, the 
exhaustless fancy to which it gave utterance, 
his almost breathlessly tender manner in say- 
ing tender things, his eyes, deep, bright, and 
genial, with a dash of cunning, his delicate 
yet emphatic homage,—all made him a “ dan- 
gerous” man among women; and he shrank 
back from the danger, the quickest to taxe 
alarm; confessing that “ to err is human,” as if 
he had erred in any but the most theoretica: 
or imaginative sense! Remind him of he 
practical virtue, and, to disprove your too favor- 
able construction, he would give you a sermon 
on the sins of the fancy, hallowed by quota- 
tions from the Bible—of which he was as 
much master as any clergyman—and il.us- 
trated by endless quotations from the poets 
in all languages, with innumerable biograpar 
cal anecdotes of the said poets, to prove tne 
fearful — of the first step; and also to 
prove that, though men, they were not bad 
men ;—that it is not for us to cast the first 
stone, and that, probably, if they had been 
different, their poetry would have suffered, to 
the grievous loss of the library and mankind, 

He inculeated the study of minor pleasures 
with so much industry, that his writings have 
caused him to be taken for a minor volup- 
tuary. His special apparatus for the luxury 
consisted in some old cloak to put about his 
shoulders when cold—which he allowed to 
slip off while reading or writing; in a fire— 
“to toast his feet”—which he let out many 
times in the day, with as many apologies to 


tthe servant for the trouble; and in a bill of 


fare, which he preposterously restricted for a 
fancied delicacy of stomach, and a fancied 
poison in every tiing agreeable, and which he 
could scarcely taste for a natural dulness of 
palate. Unable to r rceive tle smell of flow- 
ers, he habitually s‘:ove to imagine it. The 
Epicurean in theory was something like a 
Stoic in practice ; and he would break off an 
“ article” on the pleasures of feasting to ease 
his hunger, literally, with a supper of bread; 
turning round to enjoy by proxy, on report, 
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the daintier food which he had provided for 
others. Eying the meat in another’s plate 
he would quote Peter Pindar— 


“On my life, I could turn glutton, 
On such pretty-looking mutton ;” 


but would still, with the relish of Lazarillo de 
Tormes, stick to his own “staff of life,” and 
quaff his water, jovially repeating after Arm- 
strong, “Naught like the simple element 
dilutes.” 

Now, most excellent reader, are you in 
something of a condition to understand the 
man’s account of his own failings—his “ im- 
providence ” and his “timidity.” He had no 

rasp of things material; but exaggerating 
c. own defects, he so hesitated at any arith- 
metical effort, that he could scarcely count. 
He has been seen unable to find 3s. 6d. in a 
drawer full of half-crowns and shillings, since 
he could not see the “sixpence.” Hence his 
stewardship was all performed by others. 
He labored enormously,—making fresh work 
out of every thing he did; for he would not 
mention any thing, however parenthetically, 
witnout “verifying” it. Hence it is true 
that he had scarcely time for stewardship, 
unless he had neglected his work and wages 
as a master-workman.: He saw nothing until 
it had presented itself to him in a sort of lit- 


erary, theoretical aspect, and hence endowed 
his friends, all round, with fictitious charac- 


ters founded on fact. One was the thrifty 
housewife, another the steady man of busi- 
ness, a third the poetic enthusiast—and so on. 
And he acted on these estimates, until some- 
times he found out his mistake, and confessed 
that he “had been deceived.” ‘The discovery 
was sometimes as imaginary as the original 
estimate, and friends, whose sterling qualities 
he could not overrate, have seen him, for the 
discovery of his mistake in regard to some 
fancied grace, avert his eye in cold “ disap- 
pointment.” He made the same supposititious 
discoveries and estimates with himself. His 
mother had the jaundice before he was born; 
he had unquestionably a tendency to bilious 
affections; in the Greek poet’s account of 
Hercules and the Serpents, the more timid, 
because mortal, child, who is aghast at the 
horrid visitors sent by the relentless Juno, is 
called, as Leigh Hunt translated the oft-re- 
eated quotation, “the extremely bilious 
phiclus;” and being bilious, Leigh Hunt set 
himself down as “ timid.” He had probably 
felt his heart beat at the approach of danger, 
been startled by a sudden noise, or hesitated 
“to snuff a candle with his fingers,” which 
Charles the Fifth said would make any man 
know fear. Yet he had braved persecution 
in the refusal to fag at school; was an un- 
daunted though not skilful rider; a swimmer 
not unacquainted with drowning risks; undis- 
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mayed, except for others, when passing the 
roaring torrent at the broad ford,—when 
braving shipwreck in the British Channel, or 
the thunder-hurricane in the Mediterranean; 
he instantly confronted the rustic boors who 
challenged him on the Thames, or in the 
Apennines, and stood unmoved to face the 
sentence of a criminal court, though the sen- 
tence was to be the punishment he most 
dreaded—the prison. 

Such was the character of the man who 
came from school to be the critic, first of the 
drama, then of literature and politics; an? 
then to be a workman in the schools wher. 
he had criticised. He brought to his labors 
great powers, often left latent, and used only 
in their superficial action ; a defective percep- 
tion of the tangible ~— of the subject; an 
imagination active, but overrating its own’ 
share in the business; an impulsive will, 
checked by an over-scrupulous, over-conscien- 
tious habit of “ refining ;” a nice taste, and an 
overwhelming sympathy with every form and 
aspect of human enjoyment, suffering, or as- 
piration. His public conduct, his devotion to 
“truth,” whether in politics or art, won him 
admiration and illustrious friendships. Ina 
society of many severed circles he formed one 
centre, around which were gathered Lamb, 
Ollier, Barnes, Mitchell, Shelley, Keats, By- 
ron, Hazlitt, Blanchard, Forster, Carlyle, and 
many more, departed or still living; some of 
them centres of circles in which Leigh Hunt 
was a wanderer, but all of them, in one de- 
gree or other, attesting their substantial value 
for his character. They influenced him, he 
influenced them, and through them the litera- 
ture and politics of the century, more large.y, 
perhaps, than any one of them alone. Let 
us see, then, what it was that he did. 

Even in the News, of 1805, when he was 
barely of age, and when he wrote with the 
dashing confidence of a youth wielding the 
combined ideas of Sam Johnson and Voltaire, 
the “ damned boy,” as Kemble called him, es- 
tablished a repute for cultivation, consistency, 
taste, and independence ; and he originated a 
style of contemporary criticism unknown to 
the newspaper press. In other words, he 
brought the standards of criticism which had 
before been confined to the lecture of acaae- 
mies or the library, into the daily literature 
which aids in shaping men’s judgments as 
they rise. 

We have seen how, under a name borrowed 
from the Tory party, the Examiner was es- 
tablished, with little premeditation, a literary 
ambition, and the hope of realizing a modest 
wage for the work done. It found literature 
poetry especially, sunk to the feeblest, tamest, 
and most artificial of graces,—the reaction 
upon the long-felt influence left by the de- 
bauchery of the Stuarts and the vulgarer 
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coarseness of the early Georges. It found 
English monarchs and statesmen again for- 
getting the great lessons of the British consti- 
tution, with the press slavishly acquiescing. 
In 1808, an Irish major had a“ case” against 
the Horse Guards, of most corrupt and illicit 
favoritism: the Lxaminer published the case, 
and sustained it. In 1809, a change of min- 
istry was announced; the Examiner hailed 
“the crowd of blessings that might be in- 
volved in such a change;” adding,“ Of atl 
monarchs, indeed, since the Revolution, the 
successor of George the Third will have the 
finest opportunity of becoming nobly popular.” 
In 1812, on St. Patrick’s day, a loyal band of 
guests significantly abstained from paying the 
usual courtesy to the toast of the prince re- 
gent, and coughed down Mr. Sherdian, who 
tried to speak up for his royal and forgetful 
friend. A writer in a morning paper supplied 
the omitted homage in a poem more ludi- 
crous for its wretched verse than for the ful- 
some strain in which it called the prince the 
* Protector of the Arts,” the “ Maecenas of the 
Age,” the “Glory of the people,” a “Great 
Prince,” attended by Pleasure, Honor, Virtue, 
Truth, and other illustrious vassals. The 
Examiner showed up this folly by simply 
turning it into English, and in plain language 
describing the position and popular estimate 
of the prince. For all these various acts the 
Examiner was prosecuted, with various for- 
tunes ; but in the last case it was fined £1,000, 
and its editor and the publisher, the brothers 
Leigh and John Hunt, were sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment. The Zxaminer was no 
extravagant or violent paper ; its writing was 
pretty nearly of the standard that would be 
required now for style, tone, and sentiment : 
but what would now be a matter of course in 
cultivated style, elevated tone, and independ- 
ent sentiment, was then supposed to be not 
open to writers unprotected by privilege of 
parliament. Not that the paper stood alone. 
Other writers, both in town and country, vied 
with it in independence; it excelled chiefly, 
a in the literary finish which Leigh 

unt imparted to journalism; but it was 
the more conspicuous for that finish. » Its bold- 
ness won it high esteem. Offers came from 
“distinguished ” quarters, on the oye side, to 
bribe its silence for the Royal Horse Guards 
and its peccadilloes; on the other, to supply 
the proprietors with subscription, support, and 
retaliatory evidence. The Examiner equally 
declined all encroachments on its complete 
independence, which was carried to a pitch of 
exclusiveness. This conduct told. The jour- 
na. was thought dangerous to the régime—it 
was prosecuted, and its success was only the 
greater. The Court ceased to be what it had 
ween, and the political system changed : the 
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press of England became generally what the 
Examiner was, 

The Reflector was a quarterly journal, 
based on the Examiner and its corps. Its 
more literary portion in its turn laid the basis 
for the Indicator, in which Leigh Hunt de- 
signed, with due deference, to revive the es- 
says of the old Spectator and Tatler. The 
grand distinction was, that in lieu of mere lit- 
erary recreation, like the illustrious work of 
Addison, Steele, and Swift, it more directly 
proposed to indicate the sources of pleasur- 
able association and esthetical improvement, 

In the Reflector, the Indicator, Tatler, and 
subsequent works of the same class, Leigh 
Hunt was assisted by Lamb), Barnes (after- 
wards editor af the Times), Aikin, Mitchell 
(Aristophanes), Keats, Shelley, Hazlitt, and 
Egerton Webbe,—the last cut short in a ca- 
reer rendered certain by his accomplishments, 
his musie, his wit, and his extraordinary com- 
mand of language as an instrument of thought, 
As in Robin Hood’s band, each man could 
beat his master at some one art, or perhaps 
more; but none excelled him in telling short 
stories, with a simplicity, a pathos, and a force 
that had their prototype less in the tales of 
Steele and Addison, than in the romantic 
poets of Italy. Few essayists have equalled, 
or approached, Leigh Hunt in the combined 
versatility, Invention, and finish of his miscel- 
laneous prose writings; and few, indeed, have 
brought such varied sympathies to call forth 
the sympathies of the reader—and always to 
good purpose—in favor of kindness, of reflec- 
tion, of natural pleasures, of culture, and of 
using the available resources of life. He 
used to boast that the Indicator laid the 
foundation for the “ twopenny trash” which 
assumed a more practical and widely popular 
form under Charles Knight’s enterprise. It 
has had a host of imitators, but is still special 
and keeps its place in the library. 

Of his one novel, Sir Ralph Esher, suffice 
it to say, that he had desired to make. ita 
sort of historical literary essay,—a species of 
unconeealed forgery, after the manner of a 
more cultivated and critical Pepys; and that 
the bookseller persuaded him to make it a 
novel :—of his dramatic works,—although he 
had an ambition to be counted among British 
dramatists, and had a discerning dramatic 
taste,—that he combined, with the imperfect 
grasp of the tangible, a positive indifference 
to dramatic literature. The dramatic work 
which is reputed to be the most interesting 
of his compositions in this style, the Prince’s 
Marriage, is still unacted and unpublished. 

But in regard to the veritable British Par- 
nassus, he had solid work to do, and he did 
it. Poetry amongst us had sunk to the lows 
est grade. Leigh Hunt found the mild Hay- 
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ley, and the mechanical Darwin, occupying 
the field, Pope the accredited model, and he 
revolted against the copy-book versification, 
the complacent subserviency and mean mor- 
alities of the muse in possession. He had 
read earnestly and extensively in the classics, 
ancient and English; he carried with him to 
prison the Parnaso Italiano, a fine collection 
of Italian poetical writers, in fifty-two vol- 
umes; and he wss deeply imbued with the 
spirit which he found common to the poetical 
republic of all ages. He selected the episode 
of Paolo and Francesca, whom Dar.te places 
in the Inferno, and whose history was dili- 
gently hunted up to tell in the Story of Rim- 
ini. In it, Leigh Hunt insisted on breaking 
the set cadence for which Pope was the pro- 
fessed authority, as he broke through the set 
morals which had followed in reaction upon 
the license of many reigns. He shocked the 
world with colloquialisms in the heroic meas- 
ure, and with extenuations of the fault com- 
mitted by the two lovers against the law mat- 
rimonial. The offence, too, was perpetrated 
oy a writer condemned to prison for bearding 
tne constituted authorities. The poem and 
its fate were characteristic of the man and 
ais position in poetical literature. ‘The work 
was designed as a picture of Italy, and a tale 
of the natural affections rebelling against a 
cyranny more corrupt than the license which 
it claimed to check. But when he wrote it, 
the poet had not been in Italy; and after- 
wards, with habitual anxiety to be “right,” 
he corrected many mistakes in the scenery— 
such as “the smoke goes dancing from the 
cottage trees,” where there are no such cot- 
tages as he imagined, and smoke is no feature 
in the landscape. He also restored the true 
historical conclusion, and instead of a gentle- 
manly duel, comme il faut, made the tale 
end in the fierce double murder by the hus- 
band. In its original shape, the Story of 
Rimini touched many a heart, and created 
more sensation for its bolder verse and nature 
than others which followed it ; in its amended 
form it gained in truth to art and fact, and in 
force of verse end coloring. Leigh Hunt 
had not the sustained melody and pulpit 
morals of the Lake School; but he gave the 
example and encouragement to writers of still 
greater force and beauty. He vindicated 
human right against official wrong, and suf- 
fered imprisonment, and denunciation more 
bitter than that poured on Shelley, whose 
political vindications burst forth with such a 
torrent of eloquence and imagination in the 
Revolt of Islam. Leigh Hunt asserted .the 
beauty of natural passion,—but he did it ten- 
derly and obliquely, himself returning from 
the slightest taste of passion to “ the domes- 
ticities,” half begging pardon for his hardi- 
hood, and thus by implication confessing his 
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naughtiness; and all the while hinting at the 
delicate subject of his tale by circumstance, 
rather than following it to its full inspirations, 
The greater part of the Story of Rimini is 
scene-painting, as if it were told by some by- 
stander in the street, or some topographical 
visitor of the place, In the scene where the 
lovers so dangerously and fatally fall to read- 
ing “ Launcelot of the Lake,”—* quel giorno 
non legemmo pit avanti”—the larger por- 
tion of the canto is devoted to a description 
of the garden. Leigh Hunt does not, as 
Keats did, describe the sickening passion that 
gave the Lamia, so ghastly a sense of her own 
hated form,—nor does he, as in the Lamia, 
pursue the couple to the place where Love 


“ Hover’d and buzz’d his wings with fearful 
roar 
Above the lintel of their chamber door.” 


If pharisaical critics discovered objectionable 
“tendencies” im passages — almost in the 
omitted passages of his writings—they could 
find no such impetuous and sublime argument 
as that to which the Revolt of Islam rises in 
the canto where “ the meteor to its far morass 
returned; ” nor such lines as show that a fair 
authoress, whose book has been “ the rage” 
at Mudie’s, had been among the myriads of 
Shelley’s readers. But although Loaitatians 
himself to plunge into the impetuous torrent 
of passion, like the fowl mistrustful of its own 
fitness for so stormy waters, Leigh Hunt was 
the friend, instigator, and encourager of that 
rebellion of letters which in the earlier half 
of our age produced Keats and Shelley, and 
the poetical literature of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 

Others improved upon the example, no 
doubt, and bore away the “honores.” At a 
late day, Lord John Russell obtained for 
Leigh Hunt aroyal pension of £200 a year— 
a most welcome and gratefully acknowledged 
compensation of time and money torn from 
him in early years. 

Leigh Hunt’s miscellaneous poems extena 
over a great variety of subjects, from the 
classic legend of Hero and Leander, to the 
medieval fabliau of the Gentle Armour, and 
the satirical critique of the Feast of the Poets. 
This last was published early in the author's 
maturer career ; it is“ in his second manner,” 
and he afterwards revised many of the dicta 
on contemporary writers which he placed in 
the mouth of the chairman on that festive oc- 
casion, Apollo. But it helped to loosen the 
trammels of conventionalism in verse. The 
Gentle Armour, although true to a modern re- 
finement, is also true to the spirit of the days 
of chivalry; it relates, in straightforward lan- 
guage, how a knight who had refused the 
bidding of his mistress to defend a falsehood 
—not her own- is punished by receiving the 
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moét feminine of garments as his cognizance 
ata tournament; and how, wearing that 
alone, he takes in his own person a bloody 
and reproving vengeance for the slight, in the 
end winning both fight and lady. The sub- 
ject was thought “ indelicate” by some who 
were less refined than the author—some de- 
scendants, perchance, of the proverbial Peep- 
ing Tom. The Hero and Leander is a flow- 
ing and vivid recital of the ancient tale. The 
three works form good specimens of the spirit 
as well as execution of Leigh Hunt’s poetical 
writings. Of some of his smaller pieces it 
may be said that they had become classic in 
his lifetime—such as the reverential sonnet 
“On the Lock of Milton’s Hair” which he 
possessed ; the exquisite parental tenderness 
of the Jines “To 'T’. L. H., in Sickness ;” and 
the grandly Christian exaltation of charity in 
his Abou-ben-Adhem. 

As few men brought their personality more 
thoroughly into their writings, so few men, 
out of the bookworm pale aforesaid, were 
more thoroughly saturated with literature. 
He saw every thing through books, or saw it 
dimly. Speaking of his return from Italy, he 


writes: “I seemed more at home in Eng- 
sand, even with Arcadian idealisms, than I had 
been in the land nearer their birthplace; for 


it was in England I first found them in books, 
and with England even my Italian books were 
more associated than with Italy itself” And 
speaking of the Parnaso Italiano, he goes 
on: “This book aided Spenser himself in 
filling my English walks with visions of gods 
and nymphs,—of enchantresses and magicians ; 
for the reader might be surprised to know to 
what a literal extent such was the case.” He 
used to “envy” the “household wagon that 
one meets with in sequestered lanes ” for its 
wanderings, but was daunted at the bare im- 
agination of “parish objections” and raffish 
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society; and so he ever recurred to “ the sta- 
tionary domesticities.” He failed in practical 
life, because he was not guided in it by litera- 
ture. He could only apprehend so much of 
it as he found in the cyclopedia. On the 
other hand, he could render al] that literature 
could give. His memory was marvellous; 
and to try him in history, biography, bibliog- 
raphy, or topography, was to draw forth an 
oral “ article” on the topic in question. Ask 
him where was the Ouse, and he would tell 
you of all the rivers so called ; what were the 
books on a given subject, and you had the 
list; “ who was Colonel O'Kelly?” and you 
had a sketch of the colonel, of the horse 
“ Eclipse,” of Epsom, and of horse-racing in 
general, as distinguished from the racing of 
the ancients or the modern riderless races of 
Italy—where, as in Florence, may stili be 
seen a specimen of the biga sweeping round 
the meta “ fervidis evitata rotis.” His con- 
versation was an exhaustless Curiosities o 
Literature. The delighted visitor read his 
host,—but it was from a talking book, with 
cordial voice naturally pitched to every change 
of subject, animated gesture, sparkling eyes,’ 
and overflowing sympathy. In society Leigh 
Hunt was ever the perfect gentleman, not in 
the fashion, but always the scholar and the 
noble-minded man. But his diffidence was 
disguised, rather than removed, by his desire 
to agree with those around him, and to fall 
in with the humor of the hour. He was bet- 
ter knewn to his reader, either in his books, 
or, best of all, in his home, where familiarity 
tested his unfailing courtesy, daily intercourse 
brought forth the persevering goodness of his 
heart and conscience, an¢ poverty did but 
fetch out the thorough-going generosity that 
not only “would share,” but did share the 
last crust. 





Deatu oF Proressorn Espy.—It is with 
much regret that we observe among our tele- 
graphic intelligence the death of Professor James 
P. Espy, yesterday, at Cincinnatj. Prof. E. 
was among the best known of American scien- 
tific men, and the news of his death will be re- 
ceived with much sorrow in this community, 
where msny years of his life were spent. Before 
Prof. E. devoted himself entirely to scientific 
pursuits, he was, for many years, a teacher of 
youth in this city, and many of our most useful 
citizens owe a portion of their usefulness to the 
early training they received from his hands. 





His theory of storms, however, attracted so 
much attention, both in this country and abroad 
as to induce him to relinquish his professional 
avocation, and to devote the remainder of his 
life to the science of meteorology. He went to 
Europe and explained his theory in all the prin- 
cipal cities of the old world, and since his return 
has been engaged as government meteorologist. 
Prof. E. was a gentleman of great geniality of 
disposition, and had, during a long life, sur- 
rounded himself with many attached personal 
friends, with whom we sincerely sympathize in 
their bereavement. He was a widower and 
childless.—Philadelphia Journal, 26 Jan. 
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From The Examiner, 7 Jan. 
LORD MACAULAY. 

BeroreE the ashes of this illustrious man 
are committed to the kindred dust of our most 
famous wits and patriots, we may be permitted 
to add a few words to the tribute which has 
already been largely paid to his genius and 
publiecharacter. The life of Thomas Babing- 
ton Macaulay may be said to have consisted 
of two careers, the literary and the political, 
both leading him to the highest honors that 
either the public or the crown had to bestow. 
The two paths to eminence met, as it were, 
in history. He was qualified, however, to win 
the first distinctions in either letters or poli- 
tics, had he limited his ambition to either the 
one or the other. 

Although no student with adverse fortune 
to contend with ever gave an example of more 
pertinacious industry, Macaulay cannot be 
quoted as an instance of genius and labor 
overcoming domestic or even social disadvan- 
tages. [is family, its circumstances and posi- 
tion, with its influences, political and religious, 
are too well known to need repetition here. 
He enjoyed the advantages of the best educa- 
tion the country could afford, and turned it to 
the account of his future eminence. His first 
distinctions in life were won at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, which is now repaid with the 
honor of having numbered so great a man 
amongst its members. As a fellow of Trinity 
he was, however, less remarkable even then 
than as a member of the Union Debating So- 
ciety, where he first heard the echo of his own 
voice, and laid the foundations of the fluent 
and abundant rhetoric which, with all its de- 
fects, among which the profusion of ornament 
and iilustration was the most conspicuous, ob- 
tained for him a place among the orators of 
his time. The chief disadvantage his youth 
had to struggle with was of his own creation, 
the high repute he brought with him from the 
university, which was soon augmented by his 
contributions to the Ldinburgh Review. The 
dazzling and passionate paper on Milton was 
his first effort in a department of literature in 
which he was speedily without a rival; for 
the very faults of the youthful essayist were 
pledges of his future excellence. Severity is 
sterility ina young writer. It is easy to chastise 
a too luxuriant faney; but the virgin soil that 
produces no flowers, rarely yields fruits either. 
However, the bar was his profession, and not 
a nominal one only, for if he either neglected 
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or despised the technicalities of the law, it was 
to master those branches of it which were 
more congenial to his turn of mind, especially 
with his views in life which contemplated 
fame rather than fortune. He made his first 
entrance into the House of Commons for the 
borough of Calne in 1830; and the agitating 
discussions on the Reform Bill soon tested his 
capacity for the senate. ‘This is not the occa- 
sion for enumerating or criticising Lord Ma- 
caulay’s parliamentary efforts. It is enouga 
to say that after all deductions on account of 
a too voluble delivery, an action deficient in 
grace, and a voice in harmony and variety, he 
was still a distinguished speaker. As compo- 
sitions, indeed, not many speeches made in 
either House between the first Reform Bi.. 
and the second, will bear comparison with 
Macaulay’s, as much for their extensive infor- 
mation and effective reasoning, as for the mar- 
vellous torrent of polished and splendid pe- 
riods in which, whether he wrote to be heard 
or to be read, it was his habit to cast his ma- 
terials. Among debaters he had no rank at 
all; and it was probably this that disqualified 
him most for office, which he held but for 
short periods, and in which he made no figure. 
Office probably never interfered with his more ~ 
congenial pursuits. 

The best proof of Macauley’s success .n 
the first parliament he sat in, was the seat 
which it obtained for him inthe next. Leeds 
returned him to the reformed House of Com- 
mons; and about the same time he became a 
member of the government, as Secretary to 
the Board of Control. His next step was the 
acceptance of the post in India, which, as it 
was tantamount to abandoning ministerial ad- 
vancement at home, surprised not a little his 
friends and the public. The Indian office 
however, was not a sinecure; it not only re- 
quired a man of talent, but a man of Lord 
Macaulay’s attainments, both general ana 
professional. His mission as legal adviser to 
the supreme council was in fact a special one 
to prepare a new code for our Indian empire. 
There never was a question in England about 
the ability with which this great and difficult 
work was executed ; though opinions vary as 
to the causes which led to its failure in prac- 
lice, the chief reason probably being that the 
inherent difficulties of the undertaking, ans- 
ing from the multitude of races to be dealt 
with, and the labyrinth of usages and customs 
to be either respected or annulled, were such 
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as to be insurmountable by any genius or 
skill. But this is not a question to be dis- 
cussed here. 

In 1838, Macaulay returned from India with 
that intimate acquaintance with its affairs 
which he evinced in his essays on Clive and 
Hastings. He was also in possession of the 
secure independence so invaluable to one 
whose ambition had always partaken more of 
the scholar than the politician. However, he 
had not yet done with political life, for the 
year after his return from the East saw him 
Secretary-at-War and member for Edinburgh. 
The office he only held until the change of 
government, which took place in 1839; but 
ne sat for the Scotch capital until 1847, when 
in one of its fanatical fits, provoked by his 
fearless support of the Maynooth endow- 
ments, it dishonored itself by refusing to re- 
elect him. It was, however, but a short mad- 
ness, The next general election afforded the 
people of Edinburgh an opportunity of re- 
deeming themselves, which they seized with 
a.acrity. 

But in truth, except the mere seat in the 
House, his career as an active member of the 
legislature was already finished. The com- 
plaint which was destined to end his days im- 
posed upon him so far back as 1852 the ne- 
cessity of abstaining from the excitements of 
debate, though fortunately it left him strength 
for the more important labors with which his 
name will be immortally connected. Lord 
Macaulay never spoke in the commons after 
his second election for Edinburgh, nor in the 
House of Lords at all, which was the more to 
be regretted as the studied character of his 
eloquence rendered it particularly suited to 
the greater leisure and calmer atmosphere of 
the hereditary chamber. 

The great faculties of Macaulay’s mind 
were memory and imagination, In judgment 
he was deficient. It seemed, indeed,as if his 
mind was so full of different stores, that there 
was not room for the judgment to move in it, 
discriminate, and prefer one thing to another. 
When a great question arose Macaulay’s 
mind did not apply first principles to it, but 
went to work with precedents. His memory 
disinterred all the facts bearing on the ques- 
tion, and his imagination made them alive 
again. Whether in his Essays or his History, 
he is the most dramatic of writers, Partial 
ne undeniably was. He was a great advo- 
cate, not a discriminating judge. He had his 
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favorites and his aversions, both were well 
chosen, but to both he gave more white and 
black than were due. His view of Bacon’s 
character is perhaps, on the whole, the just- 
est, and his controversy with Basil Montaga 
is admirably managed both in substance and 
manner. A peculiarity of Lord Macaulay 
was that all things about which his mind was 
occupied were of equal importance. He 
would set about the proof that two and two 
make four with as much earnestness, array of 
facts, and parade of illustration, as he would 
exhibit on the profoundest political problem. 
His views were like Chinese designs, without 
perspective, and whatever was in front was of 
the first magnitude of importance. 

Macaulay’s writing is often incorrect, but it 
carries the reader on so agreeably that the 
jolts do not strike him. It is the negligentia 
hominis magis de re, quam de verbo, labo- 
rantis. But in the choice of words/too, he 
was very felicitous, and his occasional faults 
are in structure, from which, indeed, he es- 
capes as much as possible in the short sen- 
tences that mark his style. We have some- 
times been inclined to think the taste for . 
Macaulay’s style, rich to gorgeousness, rather 
an unfavorable sign, but the more we have 
returned to his pages the less we have been 
disposed to entertain this opinion, so muca 
body and solidity is there in all his works, 
Occasionally, however, he is pompous and 
stilted, dealing in big words for small occa- 
sions, as, for instance, in the passage where 
the lion-hearted Plantagenet is made the 
bugaboo of the eastern nursery. 

The fault of Macaulay’s style, especially 
for history, is the obtrusiveness of it. In 
reading him we are always thinking of the 
style. In reading Hume we never think of 
the style. Hume’s style is a medium .ike 
fine glass through which we clearly see the 
objects he places before us, so that we are 
not sensible of the medium. Macaulay’s sty.e 
is glass too, but it is richly colored glass, and 
the painted objects forever recall our atten- 
tion to the art that so exhibits them to us. 
It may be said that if this is a fault it is the 
fault of a merit, and so it may be, paradoxi- 
cal as it sounds, Certainly we do not wish 
the stained. glass washed crystal clear, We 
take the style for better for worse, befitting 
Macaulay, and befitting no one ese. Like 
Johnson's style, it is appropriate only to the 
writer, and, like his, a bad model for imita- 
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tion. And in style is there any model good 
for imitation ? Quintilian would say, no, and 
we believe Quintilian to be right, and that 
every one who has any thing to say worth 
hearing will have a style of his own to clothe 
his thoughts becomingly. 

In society Macaulay was more admired 
and wondered at than relished. He was too 
much for society. Whatever the subject was, 
his mind opened upon it and played like a 
fountain copiously without pause. Conversa- 
tion there was none. He took possession and 
held it. He could not help it. He did not 
talk for display, or with a thought of display, 
but simply because there was that in him 
about the subject-matter of which he must 
deliver himself. He talked as a bird sings, 
oecause he cannot help it. It was a gush, 
and it seemed as if he were as greedy to give 
it out as a glutton is to take in food. His 
words leaped from him, and as if they were 
impatient things struggling to get out even 
before their turn. After a time Macaulay 
somewhat corrected this excess, which gave 
occasion to Sidney Smith to remark that “ he 
_ had never seen Macaulay to such advantage, 


there having been several splendid flaslies of 
silence.” 

How Macaulay came by the varied stores 
laid up in his memory, ever ready for instant 
use, is a problem we cannot pretend to solve. 
It seemed that whatever any one knew, he 
knew, and something more. The street bal- 
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lads celebrated in Gay’s Trivia, which usea to 
flutter in strings upon certain walls, and to be 
bawled where brass bands now bray, having 
been alluded to in conversation, Macaulay ex- 
hibited a reach of knowledge in the Grub- 
street anthology that amazed the company, 
He repeated a score of them, and we believe 
it was but a small sample of the lore of St. 
Giles’ that was in him. Knowledge the most 
abstruse, and matter the most trivial, were 
laid up in abundance in the same memory, 
which sometimes seemed a jeweller’s, some- 
times a marine-store shop, with a black aoll 
for a sign without of afl sorts of odds ana 
ends within. That nothing ever escapea 
from Macaulay’s memory is quite certain, but 
still it is ineomprehensible how he got what 
was in it, seeming as he did to live like other 
reading men, who are also men of the world, 
and taking their part in society. Public du- 
ties, as we have said, probably interrupted his 
literary occupations very little. At the coun- 
cil he was a cipher, and when he quitted of- 
fice, so little important had he been in it, that 
the publie took no notice of his retirement. 
He could afford this failure, and seldom, on 
the whole, has there been a more successfu. 
life. He won fame early, and kept it shining 
and increasing to his last hour. Fortune fa- 
vored his genius, and a nation generously ap- 
preciates and honors it. Posterity will ratifv 
the judgment. 





The Life, Travels, and Books of Alexander Von 
Humboldt. With an Introduction. By Bayard 
Taylor. 

Mr. Bararp Tar or is the author only of the 
Introduction to this book, to which the compiler 
appends on the last page the initials R. H. S. 
The work of it is admirably done. Humboldt’s 
was a long life, which in the telling for a popu- 
lar audience becomes full of interesting details 
of travel and adventure—Lraminer. 

The Hills and Plains of Palestine. With Tlus- 
trations. By Miss L. M. Cabley. Day and 
Son. 

A series of very finely executed lithographs 
from faithful pictures of Jerusalem and the more 
interesting places in the Holy Land, The lady 





by whom they were drawn illustrates each of 
them modestly with a small narrative, into 
which she introduces just enough of personal 
record, anecdote, and information to secure the 
reader’s interest throughout—/xaminer. 





EVENING. 

Over every hill 

All is still ; 
In no leaf of any tree 

Can you see 
The motion of a breath, 
Every bird has ceased its song. 
Wait; and thou too, ere long 
Shall be quiet, in death 

— Goethe 
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From The Atheneum. |toise; but the old difficulty arises—on what 
The Great Pyramid: Why was It built? is the tortoise to stand? Some pundits say 
and Who built It? By John Taylor, Au- that it swims in a sea of milk; but this will 
thor of “Junius Identified,” ete. (Long- not do, fluid under all is not steady enough, 
man and Co.) even if we go no lower to inquire for bottom. 
Our heading does not mean that Mr. Tay-| Mr. Taylor thinks that, assuming the earth 
lor either built the Pyramid, or wrote the |to be a perfect sphere, the young Joktans 
letters of Junius; but only that he was, in old, built a pyramid of such a height that its per- 
time, the identifier of Junius, and that he now | pendicular would be equal to the radius of a 
comes before us as the builder of a pyramid- circle equal in circumference to the perimeter 
hypothesis. He is, by temperament, a dis-|of the square base. “The. workmen must 
coverer of hidden things; and has employed | all have been remarkably skilful, and have 
no small ingenuity upon what we may call constantly wrought with a quadrant in their 
two crack secrets, because they have never | hands, to fulfil their presumed instructions 
been cracked. so neatly as they did.” We may be pretty 
The pyramids were built by the sons of sure that, let them build what pyramid they 
Joktan, who afterwards retired into Arabia. | might, less ingenuity than Mr. Taylor has 
These structures are several times referred to | brought to the subject would find out some 
mm the Old Testament. They were built that! approximate relation or other between tne 
their dimensions might be for standards of| dimensions employed. We shall not enter 
sength to the whole world, and the great cof- | into detail on this point. We strongly rec- 
fer for a standard of capacity. And they |ommend all who are curious in metrology to 
nave answered their purpose. All our meas- | peruse Mr. Taylor’s book; the quantity of in- 
ures are derived from them. The builders | formation which it contains upon old meas- 
had a very good measure of the degree of|ures is not only agreeably thrown together 
the earth’s surface, and a very good approx- | when the whole forms a theory, true or false 
imation to the quadrature of the circle. ‘The | but the adaptations help the memory. 
Roman, the Italian, the Greek, and the! We adhere to the old belief, that the parts 
Ptolemaic foot—the foot of Drusus and of | of the human body are the foundations of out 
Diodorus Siculus, as well as that of the pyra-| system of measures. Even if Mr. Tayiors 
mid yard or metre—the Phileterian foot— | theory were true, there must have been meas- 
the British inch—the geometrical foot—the | ures in use before the pyramids were built 
Karnak cubit, or that of Solomon’s Temple, | and these, no doubt, were taken from corporea, 
the Royal cubit, and the Royal span or foot | dimensions. The whole earth employing these 
of Pliny—the cubit of the Nilometer—the | measures, which we know to have a sort of 
Oriental cubit and the Oriental span—the | agreement with their originals, we find it re 
stade of Aristotle and all the other Greek | quires more evidence than has been brought 
stades—are but various arrangements of the | forward to convince us that the whole earth 
same common measure; parts of one great|repaired to Egypt to have their measures 
measure, whose body is the earth, either in | adapted to a common standard. There is no 
its diameter or circumference. evidence that rude nations feel the want of 
So says Mr. Taylor; and we deny none of |such a standard. 
it, because it may all be. There is nothing| We know that even long after the reviva, 
impossible, nothing at all unlikely, except the | of literature, cultivated men imagined thet the 
measure of the earth, and, in a smaller de-| Roman foot and the human foot agreed ; ana 
gree, the quadrature of the circle. Why not|they also fancied that what they called the 
Joktan’s sons as well as anybody else? But | geometrical foot agreed with both, We see 
then per contra, why not anybody else’s sons | what the idea of measurement is among un- 
as well as Joktan’s? The whole matter ies | educated persons, of all classes, who are not 
in the reasons produced; and here we must | accustomed to use the foot-rule in their daily 
fairly say that Mr. Taylor has not convinced | business. The little bit over or under is 
us. He is an accurate metrologist and a| nothing. No number of coincidences in a 
szearned biblical scholar; but he wants basis | building, be they never so many nor so true, 
for his superstructure. He has put his earth | can persuade us that uneducated races received 
on the elephant and the elephant on the tor-| from Egypt what we never knew uneducated 
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races able to appreciate. The measurement 
of the earth, the approximate quadrature of 
the circle, the disposition to value measure- 
ment, which these data presume, are all 
equally unproved, and, historically, equally 
unlikely. They are evolved from the unfath- 
omable abyss of speculation,—a vasty deep 
from which the spirits always come when they 
are called for by practised thought. 

We need hardly say that Mr. Taylor’s 
methed of fixing the pyramids upon the sons 
of Joktan is even more hardy in its postulates 
than the method of connecting the pyramids 
with the universal system of measures. Never- 
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theless, such hazardous incursions into tne 
dark have no small use. Though rebelling 
against the demand upon our faith, so long as 
the speculation is nothing more, we appreciate 
the many services rendered to knowledge by 
those who are strongly incited to curious in- 
quiry. Columbus went, as he thought, to 
India, upon a wrong theory. How was his 
theory wrong? Only because America, which 
he had never reckoned upon, lay in his way; 
and so he discovered America. In like man- 
ner, many a useful result has been found upon 
a wrong scent, sometimes blocking the way, 
sometimes by the roadside. 





Hammen-crotu.—I do not think any of our 
lexicographers have given us the true origin of 
the word hammer-cloth. The name, I should 
say, is a corruption of armor-cloth, because, in 
former times, and not unfrequently now, the 
cloth in question has affixed to it, or woven into 
it, the armorial bearings of the family to which 
it belongs. If I am wrong, I shall be happy to 
be corrected by your more learned correspond- 
ents, who, by doing so, will oblige 

Epmuunp Herpte. 

Blackheddon House, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


[By the following extract from a recent num- 
ber of Zhe City Press, our correspondent will 
perceive that som? discussion has already arisen 
as to the derivation of Hammer-cloth :— 


“ HAMMER-CLOTH.—In one of the descrip- 
tions of the procession of the sheriffs, the word 
hammock-cloth’ is used in the description of 
the appendage to the coachman’s seat. I noticed 
that, in your report, it was described as a ‘ ham- 
mer-cloth.’ Which is right? On referring to 
my coachmaker’s bill, I find he enters it as a 
hammock-cloth,’ which, if terms in trade usage 
are of any valuc, makes your phrase wrong. 
Nevertheless, I think you are right ; for is it not 
used to conceal the hammer and other tools, no 
longer required, which, in a former state of the 
roads, were so often in requisition upon a jour- 
ney ? C. C.” 


Dr. Pegge’s explanation of the term Anony- 
miana (p. 181.), is given in some of our diction- 
aries, viz., that “ The hammer-cloth is an orna- 
mental covering for a coach-box : the coachman 
anny used to carry a hammer, pincers, a 
few nails, etc., in a leather pouch hanging to 
his box, and this cloth was devised for the hid- 
ing or concealing of them from public view.” 
There is, however, another derivation which we 
are disposed to view with some degree of favor. 
The term “hamper” formerly signified a boz, 
and therefore may have been applied to a coach- 





box, which we conceive to have been properly a 
bond fide box, a box to hold various articles 
useful in travelling by coach. In this view of 
the subject, a “ hammer-cloth ” may have been 
originally a “hamper-cloth,” i.e., a bor-cloth, a 
cloth to cover the coach-box : as we still say, a 
box-coat—a coat worn by a coachman when 
seated on the box. See Gent. Mag. 1795, p. 
1091.]-—Notes and Queries. 





Scavencer’s DavcutER.—What is the ori- 
gin of the term “ Scavenger’s Daughter,” as 
applied to an instrument of torture?» Is the 
term used by any early writer? If so, by whom 4% 


[In the reign of Henry VIII. Sir William 
Skevington, a lieutenant of the Tower, immor- 
talized himself by the invention of a new engine 
of torture, called Skevington’s Irons, or Skev- 
ington’s Daughters, which was known and 
dreaded for a century afterwards under the cor- 
rupted name of the Scavenger’s Daughter. By 
the Commons’ Journal (14th May, 1604) it ap- 
pears that at that time a committee was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons to inquire as 
to the state of a dungeon called “ Little Ease” 
in the Tower. The committee reported that 
“they found in Little Ease in the Tosver an en- 
gine of torture, devised by Mr. Skevington, 
some time lieutenant of the Tower, called Skev- 
ington’s Daughters; and that the place itself 
was very loathsome and unclean, and not used 
for a long time either for a prison or other 
cleanly purpose.” ‘This instrument appears to 
have rolled and contracted the body into a ball 
until the head and feet met together, and forced 
the blood to ooze from the extremities of the 
hands and feet, and frequently from the nostrils 
and mouth. See a description of it in Tanner, 
Societas Europea, p. 18., quoted in Jardine’s 
Reading on the Use of Torture in the Criminal 
Law of England, 1837, p. 15.]- Notes and 
Queries. 
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THE WIDOW’S WAKE. 


Deer in the midnight lane, 
Where glimmering tapers feebly pierce the 
gloom, 
Through many a winking pane, 
All tearful in the rain, 
The widow lies within her naked room, 


Coldly the widow lies, 
Though woe and want can touch her never 
more ; 
And in her beamless eyes, 
Grief’s well, that rarely dries, 
Never again shall hoard its oozy store. 


Coldly the widow lies. 
God’s mighty midnight creepeth overhead 
King’s couch and pauper’s bed, 

All human tears, all cares, all agonies, 
Beneath his gaze are spread. 


And these poor boards of thin and dismal deal, 
That hold her mortal relics, in his eyes 
Are sacred as the gilded obsequies, 
When purchased mourners kneel 
’Mid all the painful pomp in which some great 
man lies. 


None may this vigil keep: 

Retired in life, the widow died alone, 
And in this silent sleep 
None wait by her; none weep 

To find that she is gone. 


Only the winds that steal 
Coldly across the damp and broken wall 
On that pale visage fall, 

As though they paused her icy brow to feel, 

Or death’s blank gaze a moment to reveal, 
Uplift the scanty pall. 


And this is she who struggled long and sore, 
In the black night-time of a dire distress— 
Most patient wretchedness, 
Bearing a bitter cross to death’s dark door, 
Receiving there—if humankind may guess— 
A crown of glory for the thorns she wore. 
—All the Year Round. 





THE LITTLE SLEEPER. 


No mother’s eye beside thee wakes to-night ; 
No taper burns beside thy lonely bed ; 
Darling, thou liest, hidden out of sight, 
And none are near thee but the silent dead. 


How cheerly glows the hearth, yet glows in 
vain ; 
For we uncheered beside it sit alone, 
And listen to the wild and beating rain 
In angry gusts against our casement blown. 


And though we nothing speak, yet well I know 
That both our hearts are there, where thou 
dost keep 
Within thy narrow chamber far below, 
For the first time unwatched, thy lonely sleep. 


Oh! no, not thou! and we our faith deny, 
This thought allowing; thou, removed from 
harms, 
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In Abraham’s bosom dost securely lic, 
Oh! not in Abraham’s, in a Saviour’s arms— 


In that dear Lord’s, who in thy worst distress, 
Thy bitterest anguish, gave thee, dearest child, 
Still to abide in perfect gentleness, 
And like an angel to be meek and mild. 


Sweet corn of wheat! committed to the ground, 
To die and live and bear more precious ear ; 

While in the heart of earth thy Saviour found, 
His place of rest, for thee we will not fear. 


Sleep softly, till that blessed rain and dew, 
Down lighting upon earth, such change shall 
bring, ; 
That all its fields of death shall laugh anew— 
Yea, with a living harvest, laugh and sing. 
— Trench. 





PILGRIM OF EARTH. 


Piierim of earth, who art journeying to 
Heaven! 
Heir of eternal life! Child of the day! 
Cared for, watched over, beloved and forgiven— 
Art thou discouraged because of the way? 


Cared for, watched over, tho’ often thou seemest 
Justly forsaken, nor counted a child ; 

Loved and forgiven, tho’ rightly thou deemest 
Thyself all unlovely, impure and defiled. 


Weary and thirsty—no water-brook near thee 
Press on, nor faint at the length of the way 
The God of thy life will assuredly hear thee— 
He 7 provide thee with strength for the 

ay. 


Break through the brambles and briers that ob- 
struct thee, 
Dread not the gloom and the blackness of 
night, 
Lean on the Hand that will safely conduct thee, 
Trust to His eye, to whom darkness is light. 


Be trustful, be steadfast, whatever betide thee, 
Only one thing do thou ask of the Lord— 
Grace to go forward wherever He guide thee, 

Simply believing the truth of His word. 


Still on thy spirit deep anguish is pressing, 

Not for the yoke that His wisdom bestows :— 
A heavier burden thy soul is distressing, 

A heart that is slow in His love to repose. 


Earthliness, coldness, unthankful behavior— 
Ah! thou mayest sorrow, but do not despair; 
Even this grief thou mayest bring to thy Sav- 
iour; 
Cast upon him e’en this burden and care! 


Bring all thy hardness,—His power can subdue 


it; 
How full is the promise! The blessing how 
free ! 
““Whatsoever ye ask, in my name, I will do it, 
Abide in my love, and be joyful in me.” 
—Leaflets for Letters. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX.—‘“ THE MUSKETEER.” 


THE guard was strengthened more than 
common at Saint James’. Sentries were doub- 
led in all the principal avenues to the palace, 
not only for the increase of vigilance, but for 
the nullifying of any attempt at tampering 
with those unmoved functionaries. Stringent 
orders were given as to the exclusion of stran- 
gers, and a watchful expression pervaded the 
countenance of sergeants and corporals as 
they visited their respective posts with unu- 


theless, within the guardroom the men off 
duty, for the time, lounged and laughed and 
smoked as soldiers will whether they have a 
crowned head in ward or an enemy at the 
gates. Small respect did these rude men-of- 
war pay to the former consideration. Their 
commander, Colonel Hacker, was a stern and 
coarse-minded person: a leveller in politics 
and a fanatic in religion, he was not likely to 
insist on any inordinate reverence for his il- 
lustrious captive; and the private soldiers, 
taking their cue from their chief, lighted their 
pipes and laughed out their ribald jokes in 
the very presence of patient and outraged 
royalty itself. : 

It was the first day of the king’s trial. The 
escort which had conducted him back to St. 
James’ were off duty for the nonce, and the 
guardroom was thronged with the usual 
complement of idle, talking, preaching, and 
smoking champions who constituted the flower 
of Hacker’s redoubtable musketeers. Here 
a stalwart warrior, lying at his lazy length 
along the coarse oaken form, and puffing 
forth volumes of tobacco-smoke, expressed 
his own opinions as to the proceedings of the 
day with a degree of irreverence for all con- 
cerned—judges, prisoner, and spectators— 
such as nothing but a guardroom could pro- 
duce. There a grim war-worn corporal, with 
an open Bible in his hand and a stern, dog- 
matic frown upon his brow, waited impatiently 
for 2 moment's silence to commence what he 
termed “an exercise,” and to vilify and vitu- 
perate in every possible manner “the man 
Charles Stuart,” “ for the improvement of the 
occasion.” Some were rubbing up their belts, 
inspecting the pans of their fire-locks, or ex- 
ploring the contents of their havresacks pre- 
viously to going again on duty; whilst others, 
fatigued with watch and ward, and regardless 
alike of king and commons, right and wrong, 





accusers and accused, were stretched supine 
in sound and snoring sleep. 

One soldier, however, stood at the grated 
window of the guardroom, apart from the 
rest, seemingly immersed in thought. His 
eyes, fixed on vacancy, were looking back far 
into the past; his dark face, strangely at vari- 
ance with the light flaxen curls that stole from 
under his iron headpiece, wore an expression 


|of acute pain, borne with resolute endurance 
sual frequency and cireumspection. Never- | 


—such an expression as betrays the existence 
of a fatal malady, bodily or mental, to which 
the sufferer scorns to give way. 

His spare and muscular figure was cast in 
a more graceful mould than generally per- 
tains to those of humble birth; and the hand, 
in which he crumpled a much-creased and 
soiled letter, though strong and sinewy, was 
shapely as a woman’s. He seemed strug- 
gling with some frightfully powerful influence 
or temptation ; ever and anon, a soft, almost 
a tender, expression swept across the swarthy 
features, but a glance at the paper in his hand 
hardened them into bronze once more. 

This soldier had but lately joined the corps 
of Hacker’s musketeers. He was no raw re- 
cruit, as was soon apparent by his thorough 
knowledge of military details; and more than 
one scar on his neck and arms argued the 
presumption that he had been a brave and 
determined front-rank man in his time. His 
own account was that he had served for a 
while in the Netherlands, and afterwards 
sailed as a buccaneer on the Spanish Main; 
and this story tallied well with his soldiex 
like habits and the unnaturally dark color of 
his skin where it had been exposed to the 
sun. He won the good opinion of the ser- 
geant who enlisted him by one or two feats of 
strength and agility; and in those days of 
tumult and uncertainty, few questions were 
asked as to the antecedents of a soldier who 
brought into the ranks an iron frame and 3 
thorough familiarity with his profession. But 
his comrades scarcely knew what to make of 
their new acquisition, With a peculiar frank- 
ness and kindliness of manner, he was more 
prompt than is the custom of that boisterous 
class to check a liberty or resent an insult. 
And his personal strength, added to the seif- 
evident daring of his charccter, made them 
chary of rousing him by any of those ruae 
aggressions or disagreeable jests which the 
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rough musketeers loved to practise on one 
another. Of the soundness of his religious 
views there were grave suspicions. ‘The 
preaching corporal opined that he was one of 
those predestined backsliders who fall into 
utter and hopeless reprobation ; but this un- 
charitable opinion, biassed as it seemed to be 
by the impatience he had frequently mani- 
fested of that worthy’s long-winded dis- 
courses, was scarcely shared by his comrades 
in so unmodified a form. That he was a stanch 
anti-monarehy man was apparent less from 
his words, for he seldom enlarged much upon 
that or any other topic, than from the anx- 
iety he displayed, to lose no opportunity of 
witnessing the humiliations to which Charles 
was suljected, For all duties of guard or es- 
cort about the person of the monarch, Henry 
Brampton, as he called himself, was an eager 
volunteer. His comrades liked him, too; 
there was a nameless fascination in his pleas- 
ant manner that told on those rude, good- 
humored natures ; and then—he treated one 
and all to liquor whenever there was an op- 
portunity. 

Undisturbed by the noise and confusion in 
the guardroom, Brampton stood gazing long 
and fixedly into the narrow paved yard which 
bounded his view from that grated window. 
Once only a large tear gathered in his eye- 
Jashes, and dropped heavily on the back of 
his hand. Startled, as it seemed, and bitterly 
shan.ed by the incident, he fell to one more 
perusal of the letter he had been erushing in 
his grasp—a letter that had reposed inside 
his buff-coat for months; that had been read 
and reread day by day, again and again; 
that had opened the old wound afresh at each 
repetition; and yet a letter that now consti- 
tuted all his wealth on earth. It was cold, 
cruel, bitterly ungrateful and unfeeling. Why 
did he treasure itso? We will peep over 
the musketeer’s shoulder, and read with him 
the words he knew so well by heart :— 

“ General Effingham will bear you this pa- 
per; you will easily recognize the hand of one 
who has always looked upon you, who always 
will look upon you, as an esteemed and valued 
friend. 

“The general will spare no exertions to 
save you from the consequences of that last 
yash act of yours, to which I of all people 
cannot but offer my tribute of admiration and 
approval. It is right you should know that 
to Grace’s influence with him, and to Grace 
alone, you owe your life. It is right you 
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should be made aware of her great regard 
and esteem for you—of the effort she has 
made for your sake; of the claim she must 
always have upon your gratitude—nay, upon 
a warmer, holier feeling still. Asa man of 
honor I entrust you with her secret ; as a man 
of honor you must feel that you owe every 
thing to her, and that she has a right to your 
affection and devotion such as no other ever 
has had, or ever could have. You will do as 
you have always done—follow the path of 
duty and gratitude and loyalty; and you will 
be very, very happy together, for you know- 
what she is, and you have proved her regard 
for you. Indeed, I 9 and pray you have 
a long and happy life before you. You are 
still young, though old enough for the follies 
and illusions of youth to have passed away 
for evermore; and with such a companion as 
dear Grace, you have every cause to antici- 
pate a bright, unclouded lot. I sha!l perhaps 
not see you again—I will not pretend that it 
is without regret I wish you farewell; but 
surely friends may be parted by the force of 
circumstances, and yet remain true and faith- 
ful friends, My own prospects are very un- 
certain; you will, however, Noe of me, though 
it is better that you should not hear from me 
again. You have my earnest prayers for your 
welfare. You will like to know that I am 
well, and I shall be quite happy when I hear 
of your safety, about which we are all so anx- 
ious—quite happy. Farewell! ; 

It was indeed acruel letter. Had she been 
a surgeon, and the recipient an insensible pa- 
tient under the knife, she could scarce have 
laid her cuts straighter, cleaner, deeper, than 
she did. How his honest heart bled when he 
received it; how it ached afterwards in the 
daily self-inflicted penance of its perusal, 
Could she give him up so calmly, so coldly, 
without an effort and without a pang. Could 
she thus transfer to another the wealth of an 
affection which she could surely not calculate, 
not appreciate ? Was he nothing in the com- 
pact—he whose destiny she had been, who 
had built the whole fabric of his life on that 
faithless, heartless woman? and now what 
was all this glorious superstructure, with the 
noble elevation, its hope, and the golden em- 
bellishments of its romance? A wreck— 
and oh, what a wreck! 

Poor Humphrey! for we need scarcely say 
that Henry Brampton, with his dyed skin and 
his flaxen curls, was none other than the dis- 
guised Cavalier—poor Humphrey! it was the 
first real well-delivered thrust that had ever 
reached his heart; he might be excused for 





wincing when it pierced home to the core. 
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He was a boy in his affections still, and he 
felt it very keenly, like a boy. He did not 
know—how should he ?—what it had cost the 
writer. He could not fathom the inscrutable 
depths of the female character, or compre- 
hend the morbid satisfaction with which it can 
inflict suffering on those it loves, if only feel- 
ing that it is undergoing pangs tenfold more 
unendurable itself. He only knew that he 
had lost the light of his life, and he felt sorely 
inclined to sit him down in the darkness with- 
out an effort for evermore. 

And now it was well for Humphrey that 
he had long proposed to himself one great 
object on which to direct all his energies and 
all his thoughts. A heart thus driven back 
upon itself, whether it belong to man or wo- 
man, is a fatal possession; and the better it 
was originally, the worse is likely to be its 
eventual fate. Deprive a human being of 
hope, and you drive that being into physical 
or moral suicide. What is the cause of nine- 
tenths of the vice and immorality in the 
world ? The absense of a glimpse of some- 
thing brighter in the future than adorns the 
present. The material becomes all-in-all to 
him for whom the ideal is a blank : and the 
desperate man is nearly always a sensual- 
ist. When disappointment is keen enough 
to upset the foundations of a reason not orig- 
inally very strong, the fool who was so weak 
as to hang all his hopes on an earthly thread, 
who built, in fact, “ his house upon the sand,” 
slips quietly out at a side door of the tene- 
ment, with an ounce of lead to the brain, or 
an edge of steel to the throat; but is he 
much less to be pitied who drowns the whole 
mansion that he loathes to live in, though he 
dare not quit it, in floods of wine and revelry, 
content to wallow in the swine’s filth, so as he 
may but purchase the swine’s insensibility ? 

It is the salvation of a noble nature to have 
some task of self-denial, some motive for self- 
sacrifice left, when all that made the daily 
burden of life endurable has passed away. 
Happy he who has habituated himself to look 
upon his whole earthly career but as a task of 
which the reward, though not given here, is 
as priceless as it is certain. 

Our Cavalier, however, had long considered 
that, next to his God, he owed his whole ser- 
vice to his sovereign. Whilst Charles was a 
dethroned monarch, and indeed a helpless 
prisoner, there was no room in Humphrey’s 


mind for despair. “Loyalty before all!” 
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was still the motto of his shield, though the 
blazoning that adorned it was defaced, and the 
flowers that had graced and charmed it with 
their sweetness were withered away. After 
the first stunning effects of the blow whicn 
prostrated him for the moment had passed off, 
he summoned his whole energies to return 
once more to the task he had set himself in 
happier times. That he should feel utterly 
lonely and miserable was to be expected. 
His was a disposition on which a disappoint- 
ment of the affections tells most severely. 
Naturally confiding, where he trusted at all he 
trusted entirely, ignoring, as most sincere men 
do, the existence of deceit. Constant and sen- 
sitive himself, he could not conceive the pos- 
sibility of change or unkindness in another, 
nor although the last to overrate his own 
value, could he be blind to the merit of his un- 
swerving truth and fidelity. Above all, unex- 
perienced as he was in the ways of women, 
his straightforward honesty of purpose could 
not understand how they delight in the gener- 
ous duplicity which, for the beloved one’s wel- 
fare, will feign to yield of its own free will all 
that it best delights to keep, and veils its own 
sufferings with a smile, the sweeter in propor- 
tion to the pain it affects to hide. 

Well, come what might, as long as Charles 
Stuart was in adversity, so long was Hum- 
phrey Bosville his reckless and devoted ser- 
vant. Cautiously walking in the most crowded 
parts of London, which then even more than 
now afforded the securest hiding-place for a 
fugitive, he had passed a few weeks subse- 
quent to his interview with Effingham and 
release from Newgate in the enforced inactiv- 
ity which he loathed. This was the period at 
which he felt most keenly the disappointment 
he had undergone. It was during these long 
leaden weeks that vice stretched her ghastly 
arms to enfold him, not in her most alluring, 
but in her most dangerous form. When she 
offers her treacherous goblet, sparkling with 
nectar and wreathed with flowers, though 
thirsty nature may quaff greedily at the poison, 
there is yet an instinctive antipathy to the 
draught, a speedy reaction when its intoxicat- 
ing effects have passed away. All happiness 
is heaven-born, and even its spurious copy, 
mere enjoyment, cannot entirely divest itself 
of the reflected light shed by that which it 
strives to imitate; so he who in the exuber- 
ance of youth and health and animal spirits, 
layghs the merricst laugh, and Grains the 
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fullest cup of riot and revelry, feels inwardly 
conscious the while that he is meant for bet- 
ter things. But it is when she assumes the 
garb, not of the garlanded goddess, but of 
the dark and shrouded Fate, when she says 
to her votary, “ My child, here is the deadly 
opiate; drink, and feel no more! Mine is 
the dull trance of oblivion ; come to my arms, 
poor wretch, to slumber and forget!” that 
she offers her most fatal temptation, that she 
drags the devoted sufferer headlong into her 
whirlpool, to wheel a few giddy turns in vain 
around its edges, and then sink into its vortex 
without hope for evermore. 

But Humphrey was saved by his devotion 
to his king. While something womanly in 
his nature caused him to shrink from grosser 
vices, the noble ambition to serve the Stuart 
to the last bade him preserve to the utmost 
his mental and bodily powers for that sacred 
purpose; and so the while he waited his op- 
portunity, he led a weary life of solitude and 
self-denial. It was a long time to be im- 
mured in an obscure lodging, uncheered by 
comrades, forgotten by friends, with nothing 
but that cruel letter for a solace and a study 
—a long time, but it came to an end at last. 

After much consideration, it appeared to 
Humphrey that the only method by which he 
could have a chance of assisting his royal 
master was to obtain some appointment, if 
possible, about his person, and then trust to 
accident for an opportunity either of effecting 
his escape or communicating between him 
and his friends. For one so well known, 
however, as the young Cavalier officer, whose 
daring attempts had already marked him out 
as the most dangerous “ Malignant” of them 
all, this was no such easy matter; and he re- 
solved at length to disguise his person as 
much as possible, and then enlist in one of 
tae parliamentary regiments quartered in the 
metropolis, by which means he hoped at one 
time or another to be in immediate attend- 
ance on Charles himself. 

Fortune favored him, as she often does 
those who trust in her guidance while they 
make light of her favors; and it was not long 
before the name of Henry Brampton was add- 
ed to to the roll-call of Hacker’s musketeers, 
that worthy commander remarking when the 
recruit was brought up for inspection, that 
“The Spanish Main-was no bad school for a 
soldier of the parliament; and he would 
scarce boggle at any thing demanded of him 
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to further the good cause here, who had 
stuck at nothing in the service of the devil 
yonder.” ' 

So Brampton mounted his buff and bande- 
liers, shouldered his shining musket, took his 
round of fatigue duty, and tramped up and 
down his post on sentry, as though he had 
not been a few short years ago one of the 
most promising officers in Prince Rurert’s 
cavalry division, 

It was seldom, though that he had an op- 
portunity of being near the person of the 
monarch. It was not till the first day of the 
royal prisoner’s trial that he was permitted to 
come actually into his presence. He could not 
but think, however, that Charles had recog- 
nized him. Like the rest of his line, the lat 
ter possessed an extraordinary memory for 
faces, and a wonderful facility in identifying 
those which he had once seen; it was not 
therefore surprising that he should have pen- 
etrated the disguise of one whom, indeed, he 
would scarce have been justified in forgetting, 
and whose features he hat »nce before de-, 
tected under the fisherman's slouched hat at 
Brampton mill, 

Yes, he felt sure the king must have known 
him again, but it was during a moment. of 
great confusion, and even Humphrey’s cool- 
ness had not kept his head as clear as it 
should have been at that trying period. I¢ 
was after the keen bitter tones of Lady Fair- 
fax had for a second time disturbed the judicial 
proceedings in Westminster Hall. Hacker 
had just delivered his brutal command to fire 
into the box occupied by that Jady, and the: 
musketeers were preparing to obey. Like 
the rest, Brampton was compelled to step to 
the front, and bring his firelock to the “pre- 
sent;” not that he dreamed for an instant.o.. 
fulfilling so barbarous an order, but that any 
appearance of hesitation or unwillingness 
might have invited detection. It was at this 
moment that he caught Charles’ eye fixed 
upon him with a peculiar and impressive 
glance. It seemed at once to instil caution, 
patience, and forbearance; but all was Jost in 
the mist that came before his eyes and the 
whirl that stupefied his brain, oceasioned by 
the face that met his own as he levelled his 
musket in the direction of Lady Fairfax. 

Standing forward in the old attitude he 
knew so well, looking just as she used to do, 
only graver and paler, but still, as his heart 
told him, even in that mement of surprise 
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and confusion, as dear, as beautiful as ever,; As he stood at the guardroom window it 
appeared the woman he had vowed he would | required many a perusal of the fatal letter to 
love no longer, he had resolved he would | harden him into indifference once more; ana 
never see again. ‘There she was, ready to|it was with a feeling of no small relief and 
affront danger, ready to die if need be, rather | satisfaction that he heard his name read out 
than show the slightest symptom of coward-| by the sergeant on duty as one of the per- 
ice ; and hurt, angry, maddened as he had | manent escort told off to guard the person of 
been, he felt proud of her even then. | the imprisoned sovereign, 


CHAPTER Xl. —“ THE PROTEST.” 





, As a venturous swimmer striking out sear- 
sessiy from the bank finds himself carried 
downwards by the current far lower than he 
intended, and discovers that all his energies, 
all his powers, will be severely taxed to make 
good his landing on the opposite shore, so 
doth he who embarks on the stream of polit- 
ical life learn to his cost that the river runs 
swifter still as it gets deeper, and that if he 
would keep his heaa above the surface, rather 
than sink into oblivion, he must consent to 
be borne onwards, in defiance of his own better 
judgment, at the mercy of the flood. 

George Effingham had long ago cast in his 
lot with the parliament; of what avail was 
his single arm to arrest the desperate meas- 
ures which had now become necessary to the 
existence of that body, clinging as it did to 
the shadow of power whereof the substance 
was already in the iron grasp of the dictator. 

Effingham had won a position such as 
would have satisfied the ambition of any ordi- 
nary man, such as any ordinary man would 
have made considerable sacrifices of conscience 
and feelings to retain, but George was not an 
ordinary man, and his character was altered, 
his heart softened by the ordeal he had un- 
dergone. Long agohe had dreamed of relig- 
ious freedom, of personal and political lib- 
erty, of a monarchy based on those utopian 
principles which form the foundations of ail 
theoretical governments, which men will see 
carried out when the golden age comes back 
once more; and for the realization of these 
visions he had been content to give up friends, 
party, military honor, all the hopes that make 
life dearest and sweetest, and to wade knee- 
deep in blood and guilt for the establishment 
of peace and holiness on earth. It was sad 
to find the conviction growing stronger on 
him day by day that he had been mistaken— 
that the party he had joined was no whit less 
ambitious, less selfish, less intolerant, and 





to see the Jeaven of ambition, the restless 
thirst for self-aggrandizement, as strong in 
the formal Puritan asin the dissolute Cavalier, 
to be forced to acknowledge that the son of 
the Lincolnshire grazier could be no less re- 
gardless of principles and defiant of conse- 
quences than the scion of the Stuarts, and to 
watch, with horrified gaze, the inevitable ap- 
proach of that tragedy in which it was never 
his intention to participate. 

He had been a stern, pitiless man once, a 
man who would have hesitated at nothing in 
the execution of a purpose which he had de- 
termined it was his duty to fulfil, but many 
influences had combined to temper the 
strength and harshness of his original charac. 
ter; the habits of high command had accus- 
tomed him to a broader and consequently a 
more tolerant view of man and things; the 
practice of that true religion of which the 
very essence is the “ Charity that thinketh no 
evil,” had brought out, as it never fails to do, 
the kindlier impulses of his nature, and the 
chastening hand of sorrow had taught even 
proud George Effingham that he must bow 
resignedly to a stronger will than his own. 
There was little left of the haughty, unbend- 
ing soldier, save the gallant spirit that stil! 
could not be brought to acknowledge fear of 
any man that ever stepped the earth. 

He had been present during the king’s 
trial in Westminster Hall. He had loudly 
remonstrated against the disrespect with which 
his majesty was treated during the ceremony, 
He had rebuked Hacker sufficiently sharply 
for his intemperate and unofficer-like conduct, 
and he had even recognized the well-known 
form of Grace Allonby shrinking behind the 
two Cavalier ladies who stood forward so 
proudly to vindicate their loyalty even in that 
moment of danger. It was painful to see her 
again, but George was accustomed to pain 
now—what did it matter? She was married 


less tyrannical than that which he had left ;| to his old comrade by this time, of course, his: 
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old comrade whom he had himself saved to 
give her, his old comrade who was within 
three paces of him all the time, but whom he 
did not detect under the disguise of a parlia- 
mentary musketeer. From feelings of deli- 
cacy he had kept aloof from al! communica- 
tion with the family of her whom he felt he 
had lost; it was enough that he had done all 


in his power to make her happy, and he hoped | 


she was happy, and had forgotten him alto- 
gether, at least so he told himself; and yet 
perhaps it would not have affected him incon- 
solably to have known that she was pining 
and solitary, and that Humphrey Bosville had 
neither seen her nor heard from her since his 
re,ease. 

Each day Effingham attended the trial, and 
when it was concluded, contrary to his wont, 
ne made nocomment or remark upon a topic 
whicn engaged all voices and occupied all 
thoughts, only next morning he issued from 
his lodging dressed in full uniform as a par- 
liamentary general, and with a darker brow 
and more compressed lip than usual took his 
way, silent and pre-occupied, towards the resi- 
dence of the most powerful man at that mo- 
ment in England—Oliver Cromwell. 

It was, perhaps, with one exception, the 
saddest day of his life. Each by each his 
visions had all departed from him, each by 
each he had given up, first his enjoyments, 
taen his hopes, lastly his consolations. When 
he had resigned his command, and repudiated 
all further connection with those whom he 
had deserted his colors to join, what would 
be left to him on earth? He could see before 
him the weary, useless life, the long, leaden 
days, wanting even the distraction of profes- 
sional occupation and the stimulus of profes- 
sional exertion. He would have no position, 
no station in the world—he who was at that 
very moment one of the most important men 
in the kingdom; but he never wavered: it 
was right, and he would do it. God would 
find him some task to fulfil, if it was good 
that he should have an appointed task, and if 
not, he would accept a humble and ignoble 
lot without repining. Once only he thought 
how different things might have been, thought 
of a happy, quiet home, with domestic duties 
and domestic pleasures, and a smile that could 
make a sanded floor brighter and fairer than 
a palace, but he drove these visions from him 
with an effort, and resolved to carry his bur- 
den, heavy as it might be, without shrinking 
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from the labor. He had gone through the 
crucible at last, and had learned, bold, power 
ful, and successful as he was, the most difficult 
task of all, o bear, humbly, resignedly, and 
without a murmur. 

As he strode resolutely along he overtook 
a female figure that he seemed instinctively 
to recognize, although, pre-occupied as he was, 
he had scarcely noticed its movements or ap- 
pearance. ‘It stopped as he approached, and 
putting back its hood, disclosed an extremely 
comely face, blushing to the very edge of its 
cap at its recognition in the open street by so 
distinguished a personage as General Fffing- 
ham. 

“No offence, general,” exclaimed Faith, 
courtesying, for indeed it was no other than 
Grace Allonby’s waiting-maid, grown into a 
sedate and matronly personage. “ No offence. 
T hope, but when I looked back and saw it 
was you and none other, I couldn’t help stop- 
ping just for old times’ sake. Ah! great 
changes have taken place, general, since 
you’ve seen me and my young lady ; but. dear 
me, it’s a world of change, and who'd ever 
have thought of my taking up at last with 
Hugh Dymocke! but no offence, genera. I 
humbly hope.” 

Faith dropped another courtesy, and looked 
very demure and pretty as she did so. 

George muttered a few unintelligible words 
of greeting. The distinguished officer was 
far more agitated at this chance meeting than 
the humble waiting-maid. He stammered 
out at last a confused inquiry as to the well- 
being of “ Mistress Cave, and—and—Mistress 
Grace,” he could not trust himself to add her 
maiden surname now, lest she should have 
changed it for another. 

“ Alack! general,” answered Faith, “ truly 
they are allillat ease. Indeed, the world never 
seems to have gone rightly with us since poor 
Sir Giles Allonby went to his account, and 
there’s my lord lying sick in his lodging down 
here by Whitehall, and my good man, that’s 
Dymocke—Hugh Dymocke—asking your par- 
don, general, you remember him,” quoth 
Faith, with another blush and another cour- 
tesy; “he’s an altered man since they took 
the poor young major, and Mistress Grace, 
she takes on sadly to get no news of him, for 
dead or alive he might be, and none of us 
one whit the wiser; and as for Mistress 
Cave, it’s never a word, good nor bad, she 
says to any one, but walks about pale.and 
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silent like a ghost; and I’m scarcely half so 
merry as I used to be, though that’s not to 
be expected, of course; and indeed I never 
thought to see such days as these, though I’m 
sure when I took Hugh Dymocke, I humbly 
hoped it was all for the best.” 

‘She stopped to take breath, and George, 
who had by this time recovered his com- 
posure, observed with considerable simplic- 
ity :— 

“«T thought your young lady had by this 
time followed your good example, Mistress 
Dymocke, and was married.” 

“Married!” echoed Faith, with a laugh of 
derision ; “ not she—and never likely to be; 
she’s a sweet young lady, Mistress Grace, and 
a winsome, but she’s been looking too long 
for the straight stick in the wood, and after 
rejecting this one and that one, here and 
there, she’ll come out into the fields again 
and never find what she seeks, It was but 
yesterday I said to her as I was doing her 
hair—for leave her I never will till I see the 
color in her cheeks once more— out of such 
a number,’ says I, ‘ Mistress Grace, it ought 
not to be so hard to choose.’ ‘ Never speak 
of it, Faith,’ says she, taking me up mighty 
short, and turning so pale, poor thing. ‘ And 
why not ?’ says I, for Ican be bold enough 
when I like, and I was determinded once for 
all I’d know how and about it. ‘Isn’t there 
gallants here and gallants there, all ready to 
fling themselves at your feet? Wasn't there 
Major Bosville, and many another of the Cay- 
aliers that would have gone barefoot to Pal- 
estine and back again, only for a touch of 
your hand; and now that the parliament’s 
uppermost, and the land is purged, as they 
call it, from vanity, couldn’t you pick and 
choose among the saints, God-fearing men 
though they be?’ With that she fired up as 
red as scarlet. ‘ How dare you, Faith,’ says 
she; ‘leave me this instant!’ but she turned 
quite white again, and was all of a tremble, 
and I heard her muttering like ‘Never a 
rebel, for the old father’s sake,’ and though 
I was forced to do as she bid me, and go out 
of the room, 1 made bold to peep through 
the keyhole, and she had flung herself down 
on her knees by the bedside, and was weep- 
ing as if her heart would break. Oh! she'll 
never marry now, wont MistressGrace. And 
as for the poor young major, that they make 
such a talk about, it’s my belief that Mistress 
Cave loves him a deal better than my young 





lady ever did, though I dursn’t ask her such 
a question, not to save my life!” 

Having arrived at her destination and the 
end of her disclosures at the same moment, 
Faith deemed it incumbent on her to point 
out the house now occupied by Lord Vaux 
and his relatives, which wrs indeed on the 
opposite side of the street, and to invite the 
general on her own account to step in and see 
his old friends once more. George was sorely 
tempted to break through all his good resolu- 
tions; but he had a duty to fulfil, and he de- 
termined until that task was accomplished he 
would suffer no human weaknesses, no earthly 
considerations, to turn him aside from the 
path of truth and honor. The waiting-maid’s 
revelations had indeed made sad havoc of the 
dull mental equilibrium he had sworn to pre- 
serve. It was much to learn that Grace was 
still free; much to hear that her antipathy 
to a rebel could create such a turmoil in her 
feelings. He was no fool, George Effingham, 
and who shall blame him if he drew his own 
conclusions, and became conscious that hopes 
which he had stifled and eradic-ted with the 
strong hand only waited a favorable opportu- 
nity to germinate and blossom once more? 
Nevertheless, he would not permit himself to 
dwell for more than an instant on the dream 
that had so affected his outward life; but tak- 
ing a courteous leave of Faith, and forcing on 
her at the same time a munificent wedding- 
present, he pursued his walk with a firmer 
step and a more resolute brow even than 
before. 

If one short hour ago he was strung toa 
dogged, obstinate defiance of danger, he could 
have faced the deadliest peril now with posi- 
tive exultation and delight. 

It was the 29th of January, and Lieuten- 
ant-General Cromwell’s leisure was not likely 
to be at the disposal of the first comer; never- 
theless, the sentry at the door made room for 
Effingham to pass with a military salute, and 
after a very brief interval of waiting in an 
ante-room a pale and agitated secretary ush- 
ered George into the presence of the lieu- 
tenant-general, with a grave apology that 
so distinguished a servant of the parliament 
should be kept in attendance even for a few 
minutes. 

Cromwell was standing in the middle of 
the room, attired with his usual plain simplic- 
ity, but somewhat more carefully than his 
wont. The pale secretary rescated himself 
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after the entrance of Effingham, and con- 
tinued his occupation of writing from the 
lieutenant-general’s dictation, but his hand 
was so unsteady that it shook even the mas- 
sive table on which he leaned his arm. His 
master took a short turn or two up and down 
the room, and for some minutes did not ap- 
pear to notice the new arrival. George had 
time to scan him minutely. He had been 
familiar with him for a long period, had 
watched him in many an emergency of diffi- 
culty and danger, yet had he never seen him 
quite like what he was now. 

In the turmoil of battle, in the critical 
moments on which his own destiny and that 
of England depended, it was a part of the 
man to become cooler and cooler as the plot 
thickened.. His cheek would glow and his 
eye would brighten when leading the Iron- 
sides to a successful charge; but should their 
advance be checked and the scales of victory 
hang doubtful in the balance, those plain 
heavy features seemed to settle into linea- 
ments of iron. Now, though the orders he 
was enunciating were but trifling matters of 
military detail, a faint sallow flush came and 
went over his countenance, and the large lips 
twitched and trembled, while the broad jaw 
beneath them closed ever and anon with a 
convulsive clasp. He seemed to speak me- 
chanically, and with his thoughts fixed on 
some topic far distant from the strategical 
movements he was directing, and he started 
— positively started —when in one of his 
short, rcstless turns he encountered George 
Effingham. 

There were but those three in the room — 
the pale secretary bowing his head over his 
writing ; the parliamentary officer loftily con- 
fronting his chief, and the Dictator himself, 
hiding an air of remorse, irritation, and per- 
plexity under an assumption of more than 
military brevity and decision. 

“What would you,” demanded Cromwell, 
his brow darkening as, with the perspicuity 
of all great men, he read Effingham’s face 
like a book —“ what would you with us in 
this press of business? Be brief, for the time is 
short and lo! even now the hour is at hand.” 

“T come to resign my commission into your 
Excellency’s hands,” answered Effingham in 
slow, steady tones, emphatic as they were sor- 
rowful. “I come to demand my dismissal 
feom your Excellency’s service. I come to 
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protest against the murder of Charles Stu- 
art.” 

Cromwell’s brow had grown darker and 
darker as the officer went on; but when he 
reached his climax, all the wrath he had so. 
long repressed, all the accumulated feelings 
of self-veproach which had burdened him for 
days, broke forth in a burst of uncontrollable 
fury. His face became purple, his features 
swelled, and his eyes glowed like coals as, 
with a shout that made the pale secretary 
start out of his chair, he thundered forth, — 

“ Qut upon you, George Effingham! vile 
traitor and doubly-dyed renegade — will you 
put your hand to the plough and dare now 
to look back ? Will you come into the Lord’s 
vineyard, and shrink like a coward from your 
share of the work? God do so to me and 
more also if I lay not your head as low, before 
evensong, as that of Charles Stuart will lie 
to-morrow, to spare whom, I take Heaven to 
witness, I would give my right arm — yea. 
the very apple of mine eye !” 

George had nerve as well as courage. He 
remained perfectly firm and erect during this 
outbreak, and at its conclusion repeated, in 
tones if possible more distinct and accusatory 
than before, “I protest against the murder of 
Charles Stuart !” 

We have already said that a stern daring 
akin to his own never failed to touch the key- 
stone of Cromwell’s character. His wrath 
abated as rapidly as it had risen. With the 
inevitable self-deception of all who would fain 
stretch conscience too far, he was willing to 
vindicate his actions to his subordinate, though 
he felt he could not justify them to himself, 
Perhaps something within told him that, had 
he been in Effingham’s position, he would have 
acted in the same manner. 

“ Nay, I do wrong thus to chafe that thou 
art still in darkness,” said he, with a strong 
effort at composure, and a countenance pal- 
ing rapidly now that his natural violence of 
temper had expended itself. “Thou art a 
tried comrade, Effingham, and a fellow-labor- 
er in the good work ; yet it may be that thine 
eyes have not been opened, and thou canst 
not see the hand of the Lord in our dealings 
with this man of blood. I would not be hasty 
with thee, my trusty friend. Take back thy 
resignation, and forget that thou hast thus 
bearded one of the Lord’s appointed servants 
in the execution of his work.” 
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Cromwell turned to his secretary as if to 
continue the previous employment which 
Effingham’s presence had interrupted, and 
made as though the subject was now con- 
cluded between them; but George was not 
to be thus put off. Eying the lieutenant- 
general gravely and sternly, he once more 
placed the written resignation in his hands. 

“J will no longer serve,” said he, “ with 
those who set at naught the divine ordinance, 
and dip their hands in blood for the security 
of their temporal power. How shall I answer 
at the Great Day when the life of Charles 
Stuart, king though he be, is required at my 
hands, and I stand convicted of aiding and 
abetting in his murder —ay, his murder, 
General Cromwell, of whom the Scripture 
itself hath said,‘ Touch not mine Anointed ?’ 
how wilt thou answer for it thyself there, who 
canst not give an account of it that shall 
satisfy mankind even here ? 

Cromwell paced the room with rapid and 
irregular strides, his hands folded together, 
and the fingers entwining each other as of 
one in the extreme of perplexity. ITlis fea- 
tures worked and trembled with the conflict 
of his emotions, and his breath came short 
and quick as he muttered out his vindication 
partly to himself and partly to the brave cap- 
tain, whose defiance he could not but admire. 

“Tt is not for me to answer it — surely not 
only for me! Do I stand alone amongst the 
people of England? Am I at once accuser, 
judge, and executioner in my own person? 
By the verdict of sixty just men; by the de- 
cree of a nation pronounced through its par- 
liament; by the laws of God and man — the 
head of the unrighteous hath been doomed to 
fall, and shall I alone be called to give ac- 
count for it here and hereafter? And yet 
can you divide bloodguiltiness by figures, and 
mete out the portions of crime as one meteth 
out corn in a bushel? Nay, it is a just de- 
cree, and by its justice must we stand or fall 
— Council and Commons, peers and parlia- 
ment, down to the meanest trooper of the 
army —and Jet none shrink from his share 
of the great work in which all are alike bound 
to take a part.” 

“You can save him if you will,” said Ef- 
fingham, fixing his eye calmly on the agitated 
countenance of his powerful superior, the 
pale secretary looking at the pleader the 
while as one who watches a man placing his 
head voluntarily in the lion’s maw. — 





“None can save him now,” answered 
Cromwell in grave prophetic tones, “ but'He 
in whose hands are the issues of life and 
death. What am I but a sword in the grasp 
of the siayer—an instrument forged to do the 
bidding of the saints, the despised and jeered 
saints, that have yet triumphed in despite of 
their enemies? Albeit the lowest and the 
humblest in that goodly communion, I will 
not flinch from the duty that wiser and ho- 
lier men than I have set me to perform. 
‘It is expedient for us that one man should 
die for the people, and that the whole nation 
perish not.’ Enough of this, George Effing- 
ham—thou in whom I have trusted, who wert 
to me even as a brother, go out from among 
us, if it must be so, lest a worse thing befall 
thee. He that is not with us is against us. 
Go out from amongst us, George Effingham, 
false and unprofitable servant! Begone, and 
see my face no more!” 

Cromwell turned from him angrily and 
abruptly. He had lashed himself into wrath 
again, and the imploring looks of the secre- 
tary warned Effingham to withdraw. He 
placed his resignation on the table, and keep- 
ing his eye on Cromwell, whose averted face 
and troubled gestures betrayed the storm 
within, walked steadily from the room. As 
he reached the door the lieutenant-general 
was heard to mutter, “ It is the Lord’s doing! 
It is the Atonement of Blood!” 

The council were already assembled in the 
painted chamber, and were waiting but for 
him who was indeed as their very right arm 
and as the breath of their nostrils. While 
Effingham walked home afoot, a ruined, and 
in the eyes of his own world a degraded man, 
Lieutenant-Gencral Cromwell stepped from 
his coach amidst the clang of arms and the 
deferential stare of the populace the most 
powerful individual in England. Which of 
the two looked back on the 29th of January 
with the most tranquil heart ? 

But the future lord protector was by this 
time fully nerved for the stern measures he 
had undertaken to carry out. If his con- 
science told him that the life of Charles Stu- 
art would be required at his hands, was not 
the iron will powerful enough to stifle the 
still small voice ? Could not ambition and 
fanaticism, the ambition that had originated 
in patriotism, the fanaticism that had once 
been piety, march hand-in-hand to their tri- 
umph, calling themselves Duty and Neces- 
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sity? Was not the speciousness innate in 
self-cunning enough to gloss over the evil 
deed and exaggerate the “good to come” 
when it was completed ? Was Cromwell the 
first that ever forced himself to believe that 
honor and interest pointed to the same path, 
or the only man that has persuaded himself 
he was a tool in the hands of the Almighty 
whilst he was doing the Devil’s work? Saint 
or hypocrite, patriot or usurper—perhaps a 
mixture of all—can we judge of his tempta- 
tions or realize to ourselves the extremity to 
which he found himself reduced? Sacrilege 
or justice, crime or duty, he went about it 
with a bold brow and a steady hand. 

Small deliberation did they hold, those 
gloomy men who met in the painted cham- 
ber. Their nerves were strung, their minds 
made up, they had even leisure to trifle with 
their awful task ; and the ink that was to wit- 
ness the shedding of a king’s blood was flirted 
from one to another in ghastly mockery of 
sport. The Dreatu-WarranT lay before 
them, the merciless document that pronounced 
“Charles Stuart, King of England, to stand 


CHAPTER XLI.— “ 


Caries Stuart's last day was come. He 
had undergone his trial with a dignity and 
calmness which many attributed to his con- 
viction that even at the last the parliament 
dare not proceed to extremities, that at least 
the person of a sovereign must always be re- 
spected in England. If such was the reed 
on which he leaned, he must have found: it 
broken in his hand. If he had cherished any 
expectations of a reprieve or commutation of 
his sentence, had been deceived by any of 
those visions which are so apt to take the 
place of hope when hope herself is stricken 
to the earth, he must have seen them how 
completely cleared away ; and yet his courage 
never failed him. The king was as composed, 
as gentle, as majestic, in his warded chamber 
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convicted, attainted, and condemned of high 
treason and other high crimes;” that sen- 
tenced him “To be put to death by the sev- 
ering of his head from his body, of which sen- 
tence execution yet remaineth to be done. 
These are therefore to will and require you 
to see the said sentence executed in the open 
street before Whitchall upon the morrow, 
being the thirtieth day of this instant month 
of January, between the hours of ten in the 
morning and five in the afternoon, with full 
effect. And for so doing this shall be your 
warrant. 

“ And these are to require all officers and 
soldiers and others, the good people of this 
nation of England, to be assisting unto you 
in this service. Given under our hands and 
seals.” 

And then they signed their names in full, 
thus :— 

“JOHN BBADSHAW. 
“'THomas Grey, Lorp Grosy. 
“ OLIVER CROMWELL.” 

(And fifty-six others.) 

And the third signature was written in the 
steadiest hand amongst them all. 





A FORLORN HOPE.” 


guarded was no longer a monarch on his 
trial, but a human soul that would be in eter- 
nity to-morrow, their boisterous jests were 
checked, their rude voices hushed, and all 
appeared to feel alike the infiuence of that 
majesty with which the King of Terrors 
clothes him whom he is about to visit. 

One amongst them indeed seemed more 
restless than his comrades. Henry Bramp- 
ton, with his dark face and flaxen curls, had 
omitted no opportunity of approaching the 
prisoner ; and yet even now the last hour was 
almost come, and his duty had not yet brought 
him in immediate contact with Charles’ per- 
son. The suspense was getting absolutely 
maddening ; and the disguised Cavalier’s feel- 
ings, outraged and lacerated by the sufferings 





at St. James’ on that bitter 29th of January, | ‘he saw his sovereign compelled to undergo, 
as though he had been the most powerful worked upon him to a degree that it cost 
monarch i in Europe seated triumphantly on a. him all the efforts of which he was capable 


throne. 


| to hide from the observation of his compan- 


In the ante-room of the prisoner's apart- ions. 


ment was stationed a guard of Hacker's mus- | 
keteers: rough, careless soldiers were they, 
opposed to royalty both from interest and in- | 


Brampton had laid his plans with the en- 
ergy and decision of his character. For 


| 
weeks he had been ingratiating himself with 


clination ; and yet, now that the sentence was the more dissolute and desperate men in the 


passed, now that the prisoner whom they| company to which he belonged. 


He had 
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prayed with them, preached with them, jested 
with them, and, above all, drank with them, 
till he could count some dozen or so of choice 
spirits with whom he felt his influence to be 
all-powerful. These he had sounded cau- 
tiously and by degrees. Like most men with 
nothing to lose, he had found them totally 
without fixed principles, and perfectly ready 
for any undertaking which promised to con- 
duce to their own advantage. Without com- 
mitting himself to any one of them, or let- 
ting them into his confidence, he had given 
them to understand that he meditated some 
bold stroke at a fitting opportunity, in which 
he counted upon their adhesion, and which, 
if successful, would render them independent 
of military service for life, and give them 
wherewith to drink to their hearts’ content 
for the rest of their days. 

These myrmidons he had contrived with in- 
finite pains to unite in one squad, or division, 
which generally went on guard together, and 
which formed in rotation the escort of his 
majesty. Could he but depend upon them 
at the important moment, a plan for the 
king’s escape was practicable. Relays of 
horses were ready at all hours to carry his 
majesty to the coast; and if the fidelity of 
his guards could once be seduced, it would be 
no impossibility to hurry him out of St. James’, 
and away to a place of safety under cover of 
night. ‘Two obstacles stood in the way of the 
dauntless Cavalier. The first was so to ar- 
range as that this escort and no other, should 
guard him during the hours of darkness, a 
difficulty which appeared at length to be over- 
come, as they had been told off for duty this 
very evening; the second, to apprise the king 
of his intentions, no easy matter, guarded as 
well as the royal prisoner, every word scrupu- 
lously noted, and every action rigidly watched. 

The great stake must be played out to-day. 
To-morrow it would be too late ; and Bramp- 
ton’s manifest recklessness and. perturbation 
began to excite the remarks of his reckless 
companions. 

“ Thy conscience pricks thee, Henry,” said 
one rude musketeer. “Overboard with it, 
man! as thou didst with the Don’s yonder on 
the Spanish Main.” 

“ Nay,” quoth another, “ the time hath come 
at last; and Brampton’s plot, whatever it be, 
is about hatching just now.” 

“Well, I for one am tired of doing noth- 





ing,” observed a third. “Have with thee, 
lad, be it torob achurch or toskin a bishop!” 

“ Or to put Fairfax in irons,” said a fourth. 

“ Or to take the new Jerusalem by escalade. 
Hurrah, for three hours’ plunder of those 
streets, my boys, after the storm,” shouted a 
fifth. They were ripe for any thing now, and 
the “hurrah !” was re-echoed more than once 
through the guardroom, when the last speak- 
er, the wildest reprobate amongst them all, 
raised his hand with a warning gesture, and 
a wistful look upon his dissipated, war-worn 
face. “Hush! lads!” he said, in a hoarse 
whisper ; and whilst he spoke the guardroom 
became still as death. “ Hush, for pity’s sake. 
His children are going in to him even now. 
God help them, poor things! I’ve got young 
ones of my own!” 

There was a tear on more than one shaggy 
eyelash, as the Princess Elizabeth and her 
little brother, the infant Duke of Gloucester, 
were led by faithful Herbert through the 
guardroom, to see their father for the last time 
on this side the grave. 

Charles sat at a small table, on which lay a 
Bible, a work of controversial divinity—for 
even at this extreme hour he could not take 
his religion pure from the fountain-head—and 
a casket containing a few small diamond or- 
naments, and other jewels. 

This casket had been sent to him the night 
before, in return for a signet-ring which he 
had forwarded to its guardian as a voucher, 
and had been religiously kept by that custo- 
dian, the Lady Wheeler, until such times as 
the king’s necessities should force him to, ask 
for it. Its contents were scarcely of royal 
value, being but a few dilapidated “ Georges” 
and “Garters;” but as they lay spread out 
upon the table before him, they constituted all 
the worldly possessions left to Charles Stuart. 

He was looking at them wistfully, and with 
a sad, pensive expression on his brow. Many 
a gorgeous scene did those glittering toys 
recall, many an hour of royal state and court- 
ly splendor when he who was now a prisoner 
waiting for his doom, needed but to lift his 
hand to bid the proudest heads in England 
bend lowly before him, when he was the cen- 
tre of that charmed circle which numbered in 
its ranks the flower of the noblest aristocracy 
in the world, now, alas, scattered, exiled, 
ruined, and destroyed— when he was the 
first personage in its peerage, the first knight 
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in its chivalry, the powerful sovereign, the 
happy husband, the lawgiver, the benefactor, 
the fountain-head of honor, and wealth, and 
renown. Where had it all fled? Could 
those times have ever been real? or was it 
not some vision that had melted dreamily 
away? Alas! those broken ornaments typi- 
fied too truly the broken fortunes of him who 
now gazed on them for the last time. It is 
said that on the near approach of death, es- 
pecially a death of violence undergone while 
body and mind are still untouched by decay, 
the whole of a man’s life passes before him like 
apageant. What astrange, eventful pageant 
must it have been that thus glided across the 
spiritual vision of the doomed king! His 
careless boyhood, his indulgent father’s kindly 
smile and awkward, ungainly form; the ro- 
mantic expedition to Madrid, the gorgeous 
feasts, the tournaments and bull-fights of chiv- 
alrous old Spain; the face of Buckingham, 
beautiful, exceedingly, and the sparkling smile 
of his own young Bourbon bride ; the assem- 
bled parliaments, a royal figure standing out 
in relief as that of one with whom he was not 
personally identified, calling them together and 
proroguing them at will; Laud’s stately bear- 
ing, Hampden’s goodly presence, respectful 
even in defiance, and scapegoat Stafford’s pale 
reproachful smile ; then the Scotch progress, 
and the magnificence of Newcastle’s princely 
hospitality, the unfurling of the standard, the 
marches and counter-marches of civil war- 
fare ; the Court at Oxford, with its narrow- 
ing circle of the loyal and true, stanch Or- 
mond’s noble brow, hot Rupert’s towering 
form, Goring’s long love-locks, and stout old 
Astley’s honest war-worn face ; then the mid- 
night bivouac and the morning alarm, the 
sweeping charge, the thrilling war-cry, the 
shattered rout of Naseby’s fatal field; a pris- 
oner, still a king, at Holmby House, Hampton 
Court, Carisbrooke Castle, Windsor itself; 
the poor bird beating its wings more and more 
hopelessly against the bars of each successive 
cage; to end in Bradshaw’s pitiless frown and 
the final sentence read out to consenting hun- 
dreds in Westminster Hall. Ay, it was reality, 
after all, else why this sombre apartment, with 
its barred doors and lofty window-sills? why 
the sad faces of his few personal attendants ? 
why the rude oath and jest, and clang of arms 
in the adjoining guardroom ? above all, why 
the chill, dull foreboding, creeping and cur- 
dling even round his brave heart, the stunned 
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consciousness that to-morrow he must be in 
another world ? 

It is a splendid pageant, truly, that of a 
king’s life; yet perhaps at the extreme hour 
its scenes appear no whit more importgnt, no 
whit more satisfactory to look back upon, than 
those which flit through the brain of a beggar, 
laying him down to die homeless by the way- 
side. 

It was pitiful to see the children as they 
came gently into their father’s presence. On 
each little face there was a dim prescience ot 
evil, a dread of something felt but not under- 
stood —fear for themselves, sorrow for him, 
although they knew not why, mingled with 
childish wonderment, not altogether painful, 
and interest, and awe. 

Charles had need of all his fortitude now. 
He took the princess lovingly on his knee, 
and the child looked up wistfully and fondly 
in his face. Something that crossed it caused 
her to burst out a-crying, and she hid her wet 
face on her father’s shoulder in a passion of 
tears. Her little brother, frightened at her 
distress, wept plentifully for company. The 
rough soldiers in the guardroom had rather 
have fronted the king’s culverins at point- 
blank distance, than entered that chamber 
sanctified by sorrow. They herded tovether 
as far as might be from the door, and if they 
exchanged words it was not above their 
breath. , 

The king took his few diamond ornaments 
from the table. 

“My children,” said he, “behold all the 
wealth I have it now in my power to give 

you.” 

With that he placed the gauds in their 
little hands, reserving only a “ George,” cut 
in an onyx and set with diamonds, the which 
he wore on his breast, like a true knight, as 
he walked steadfastly to death on the mor- 
row. 

Then he blessed them with a father’s bless- 
ing. “My children,” said Charles, “I shall 
be with you no more; you will never again 
see your earthly father in this world. But 
you have a Father in heaven of whom none 
can rob you. To him I commend you—to 
him I bid you commend yourselves. Observe 
your duty to the queen your mother. Swerve 
never in your loyalty to the prince your broth- 
er, who is, and who always must be, my 
rightful successor. Fear not the face of man; 
fear only to do evil in the sight of Heaven. 
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Farewell, my children! Be comforted, and! 
farewell!” 

Then lifting his little son upon his knee, a 
boy that could scarce speak plain, he bade 
him for the love of his father never to sup- 
plant either of his brothers; never to believe 
that he could be a rightful sovereign while 
they lived; never to allow wicked, designing 
men to tempt him to the throne; and the 
little one understood him, and kindled as he 
spoke, lisping out that he never would — 

“TI will be torn in pieces first!” said the 
sturdy child. So he dismissed them; and 
calling them back once more, folded them 
in one long, parting embrace, and blessed 
them for the last time. Then he turned 
away to the window; and when the door 
closed upon them it seemed to him that the 
bitterness of death was past. 

Good Bishop Juxon was then admitted to 
the royal presence, and Charles Stuart’s last 
evening on earth was passed in penitence and 
trustful prayer. 

Iienry Brampton’s suspense was becoming 
too painful to endure ; but the welcome order 
came at last, and our Cavalier found himself 
once more on the eve of one of those desper- 
ate enterprises in which it was his destiny to 
be continually engaged ; in which, indeed, he 
seemed now only to live. Personal danger 
had for long been a stimulant of which he 
could ill forego the use, and it had become 
his normal existence to work in a perpetual 
plot on the king’s behalf. 

With a brutality which was hardly charac- 
teristic even of that stern commandant, Hack- 
er had issued an order that two musketeers 
should remain in the prisoner's chamber the 
whole night previous to his execution; and it 
was with a deep, thrilling sense of triumph 
that Brampton heard his assumed name read 
out by the corporal of the guard as selected 
for this otherwise unwelcome duty. As he 
ran over in his own mind the arrangements 
he had completed —the adherents on whom 
he could calculate as sufficiently numerous to 
overpower any refractory sentinel ; the coach 
which was in waiting night after night, on 
some pretext or another, in the Mall; the re- 
lays of the best horses then in England, fur- 
nished from many a nobleman and gentle- 
man’s stable, stationed at short intervals along 
a direct and unfrequented cross country road 
to the coast; the raking corvette, that stood 
off and on from an obscure seaport during the 








day, and coming into harbor at night, was 
kept ready at any hour to trip her anchor, 
shake out her topsail, and, fair wind or foul, 
beat out to sea; the disguise prepared for the 
well-known person of the king; nay, the very 
papers which should vouch for his assumed 
character in case he were stopped at any of 
the numerous armed posts prevading the 
country, and for which friends in high places 
had actually procured the impression of the 
new parliamentary seal, with the English 
arms and the Irish harp, and the inscription, 
“Jn the first year of freedom, by God’s bless- 
ing restored ;” — as he ran over all these well- 
assorted arrangements in his mind, he felt 
that the moment could no longer be delayed, 
and that now or never he must make proof 
of the inferior instruments with the assistance 
of which his plan must necessarily be carried 
out. 

One by one he sounded them in different 
corners of the guardroom; one by one he 
found them, as he had anticipated, men ready 
to undertake any measure, however desper- 
ate, for an adequate consideration. All of 
them loved adventure for its own sake; none 
of them were inaccessible to a bribe. 

There was something about Brampton, too, 
that made its way rapidly with men — a certain 
womanly kindliness which, joined to obvious 
daring and reckless contempt for conse- 
quences, has an unspeakable charm for the 
grosser sex — had invested him with a high de- 
gree of interest in those untutored minds; and 
the stories they told each other of his miraculous 
adventures and romantic crimes on the Span- 
ish Main and elsewhere — stories which orig 
inated solely in their own imaginations — had 
surrounded him with a halo of renown and 
mystery by which they were completely daz- 
zled. He was not slow to take advantage of 
this spurious fascination. Singly and collect- 
ively he bound them by an oath to do his 
bidding, whatever it might be, for that one 
night; and pledged himself equally solemnly 
to endow them severally with sums which, to 
private soldiers, represented unheard-of afflu- 
ence on the morrow. His own patrimony was 
wellnigh exhausted, it is true, but the king’s 
adherents had not yet been completely rooted 
out of the land. Broken, dispersed, seques- 
tered, ruined as was the Cavalier party, he had 
no fear that the money would not be forth- 
coming. When Brampton belted on his ban- 
deliers, and shouldered his musket, to take 
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his post in the king’s bedroom, his heart | words the king uttered in a low, devout, and 
bounded under his buff-coat to think that at | solemn tone. He had done with every thing 
last he had saved his sovereign. now, on this side of eternity. 

Good Bishop Juxon had taken leave of his| Yet is life passing sweet, even to him who 
beloved master for the night; faithful Her- | has most manned himself for its loss; and one 
bert had prepared the pallet on which, as an more trial was in store for the prisoner ere 
act of especial favor to the prisoner, he was the gates of earthly hope were closed upon 
permitted to repose by the king’s bedside. | him forever. A loud knock was heard at the 
Charles had completed his usual devotions, door of his apartment, and without waiting 
and had busied himself in the observance of | for permission to enter, a file of musketeers 
all the accustomed minutie of his toilet, as’ marched steadily into the room, and stationed 
though it were but one of the many ordinary | themselves one on each side of the king’s 
evenings which lead up surely and succes- | couch. 
sively to the last. When he was ready to| In vain Herbert stormed and expostulated ; 
undress he seemed to indulge in a short inter-|in vain he threatened the vengeance of the 
val of contemplative repose—calm, resigned, | colonel, the general, the council, and the par- 
nay, even hopeful, like a man who is about to liament: the soldiers had their orders, they 
undertake a journey on which he has long | said ; and the king, calming his servant’s in- 
speculated, and for which, now that his de-| dignation, gently bade him be still and sub- 
parture is near at hand, he has neither re-| mit with patience, as he did himself, to this 
pugnance nor fear. Herbert busied himself | last indignity. 
about diverse matters in the chamber, to hide} One of the musketeers seemed stupefied 
his troubled countenance and overflowing | with drink, as was indeed the case, and re- 
eyes, which the king observing, spoke to him | mained like a statue on his post ; but the door 
cheerfully and with a smile, bidding him had searcely closed upon the stir and clang 
rouse himself at an early hour the following | of the guardroom ere the other, flinging his 








morning, “for,” said Charles, “I must be 
astir betimes; I have a great work to do to- 
morrow.” 

The attached servant's fortitude here gave 
way completely, and clasping his master’s, 
hand to his bosom, he burst into a passion of 
grief. 

“ Nay,” said the king, “be comforted ; to- 
morrow will be a day of rejoicing rather than | 
of sorrow. Is it not my second marriage- 
day? ‘To-morrow I would be as trim as may 
be, for before night I hope to be espoused to 
my blessed Jesus.” 

For even now, on the verge of eternity, 
trifling matters wrested their share of atten- 
tion from the grief of the one and the pre- 
occupation of the other. Herbert asked his 
master what clothes he would be pleased to 
wear on the morrow, and the warrior-spirit 
of the old English kings flashed up for the 
last time, tempered but not extinguished by | 
the resignation of the Christian— 

“Let me have a shirt on more than ordi- 
nary,” said Charles, “by reason the season | 
is so sharp as may probably make me shake, 
which some observers will imagine proceeds 
from fear. I would have no such imputation ; 
I fear not death ; death is not terrible to me. 


I bless my God I am prepared!” These last 








musket on the floor, was prostrate at the 
king’s feet, covering his hand with kisses, and 
pouring forth expressions of loyalty and de- 
yotion such as the sovereign had not heard 
for many along month. Despite the flaxen 
curls and the dyed skin, the king recognized 
him at once; and to the Cavalier’s hurried 
entreaties that he would save himself, as he 
poured forth a torrent of explanations and 
adjurations that not an instant was to be lost, 
did but reply— 

“ It was like thee, Humphrey Bosville, bold, 
gallant heart!—loyal to the last. It is no 
fault of thine that Charles Stuart must wear 
no more an earthly crown. But it is not. to 
be. Listen, good Bosville ; already they are 


‘changing the guard in the ante-room. Thy 


plot hath failed thee even at the eleventh 
hour. ‘God grant they may not have sus- 
pected thee and thy comrades. Surely, ere 
this time to-morrow enough blood will have 
been shed. Fare thee well forever, my tru- 
est, bravest servant. It is the will of God— 
God's will be done!” 

It was indeed too true. The last chance 
had failed, like all the rest. No sooner had 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell been informed 
of Hacker's directions that the prisoner’s last 
hours should be subject to intrusion, than he 
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rescinded the brutal order ; but the practised 
warrior at the same time commanded that 
the guard in the ante-room should be relieved 
every four hours, and that the same men 
should not be warned twice for this duty 
until after the execution—thus nullifying any 
attempt at tampering with the soldiers’ fidel- 
ity, unless the seducer was prepared to cor- 
rupt the whole regiment. 

Humphrey had but time to resume his 
arms and his soldier-like attitude, when he 
was recalled to his comrades in the ante- 
room, and with them marched back to his 
regimental quarters. He carried off with him, 


however, one of the king’s gloves, which 
| Charles, with his accustomed kindliness in 
‘trifles, had taken from the table and slipped 
iinto his hand as he bade him farewell. That 
| glove was treasured by Bosville’s descendants 
‘as the most precious relic of his house. 

| At the roll-call on the following morning 
‘some dozen or so of Hacker's musketeers 
Were missing Amongst the deserters was 
‘one Henry Brampton, of whom no further 
intelligence was ever obtained, though, unlike 
‘the rest, he had left his buff-coat, his arms 
‘and accoutrements, for the benefit of his suc- 
‘ cessor in the ranks. 





WINTER. 


Winter! no dread of thine approach shall fill 
Our hearts. Come in thy lovely robe of snow, 
Jewelled with icicles. Blow, fiercely blow, 
And hush the babbling of the shallow rill 
With thy thick breath ; wide over every hill 
And echoing vale thy radiant mantle fling ; 
Down to thy feet in swift submission bring 
The broad oak’s stubborn head; and with thy 
shrill, 
Thiae awfut voice, the very mountains shake, 
Yet shall our souls be calm. For He who hides 
A golden purpose in a cloud all dark, 
Thy busy hand in every motion guides, 
Secures the veeery te our storm-met — . 
And points to fair Spring laughing in her wake ! 
* dies se john Ellis. 





TO-MORROW. 


Think not to-morrow, still shall be vour care ; 
Alas! to-morrow like to-day shall fare. 
Reflect that yesterday’s to-morrow’s o’er,— 
Thus one. “to-morrow,” one “ to-morrow ” 
more, 

Have seen long years before them fade away, 
And still appear no nearer than to-day. 

— Gifford, from Persius. 





“Te true gentleman is God’s servant, the 
world’s master, and his own man. Virtue is 
his business, study his recreation, contentment 
his rest, and happiness his reward. God is his 
father, the church is his mother, the saints his 
brethren, all that need him his friends. Devo- 
tion is his chaplain, chastity his chamberlain, so- 
briety his butler, temperance his cook, hospital- 
ity his housekeeper, providence his steward, 
charity his treasurer, piety his mistress of the 
house, and discretion his porter, to let in and 
out, as most fit. Thus is his whole family made 
up of virtue, and he is the true master of the 


house. He is necessitated to take the world on 
his way to Heaven, but he walks through it as 
fast as he can, and all his business by the way 
is to make himself and others happy. Take 
him in two words: a man and a Christian.” 





Artaur Hatram’s Literary RemMaArns. - 
Can you infor me whether there is any hope 
that the literary remains of Arthur Hallam will 
be published, now that death has removed so 
many to whom it might have been painful to 
see them in the hands of strangers, if any feel- 
ing reader of In Memoriam can be called a stran- 
ger to its subject ? ' 

These Remains have been printed more than 
once for private circulation, but are, of course 
quite inaccessible to the public generally; ana 
it needs but to read the singularly beautiful ana 
thoughtful fragments of them given in Dr. 
Brown’s Hore Subsecive, to gain a much 
stronger motive than curiosity for desiring the 
whole. W.H.R. 

Trin. Coll. Camb. — Notes and Queries. 


PrecepEncy.—In 1761 was published a 
pamphlet entitled Precedency of’ the Peers of’ 
Ireland in England fairly stated in a Letter to an 
English Lord. The object was to establish the 
precedence of the Irish peers (considered for- 
merly as foreign noblemen) amongst the peers 
of England, according to their rank, over those 
of inferior quality,—a question definitively set- 
tled by the Act of Union. The question was 
much discussed in 1739 and 1761. If any of 
your readers can refer me to any articles in the 
public journals at those periods, or any review 
or notice of the pamphlet referred to, it will 
oblige. Lord Egmont was the author ,of the 
pamphlet, which extends to one hundred and 
eight pages. JR 
—Notes and Queries. 

















